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They stood by the old well together. 
“How shall we drink?” he said. “There 
is no bucket here.” She lowered her 
eyes: when she raised them again they 
were full of water—Princeton Tiger. 


A very pretty but extremely slender 
girl entered a street car and managed 
to seat herself in a very narrow space 
between two men. Presently a_ portly 
colored mammy entered the car, and the 
pretty miss, thinking to humiliate the 
men tor their lack of gallantry, arose. 
“Aunty,” she said, with a wave of her 
hand toward the place she had just 
vacated, “take my seat.” “Thank you, 
missy,” replied the colored woman, 
smiling broadly, “but which gen’man’s 
lap was you sittin’ on?” 
. 
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“Are you of the opinion, James,” 
asked a slim-looking young man of his 
“that Dr. Smith’s medicine 
does any good?” “Not unless you fol- 
low the directions.” “What are the di- 

“Keep the bottle tightly 
Til-Bits. 


companion, 


rections 2” 
corked.”- 
o. 2 ° 
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Jilkins sat behind a girl with a tre- 
mendous hat on. He leaned this way 
and that way and peeped underneath and 
over the top till he was tired, and then, 
taking his life in his hands, so to speak, 


. he asked the damsel if she’d either take 


ler hat off or sit still. “I want to look 
as well as you do,” he finished. The gir! 
elanced at him over her shoulder and 
smiled a smile. “Oh, you do?” she said 


slowly. “Well in that case you'd better 


eo home and change your face.” 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


After the War 
T seems to me that some attention should be paid 
to the matter of preparedness in this country 
that follow the We 
shall be in tor a reconstruction period and we don’t 
want it to any the reconstruction 
period after the civil war. \ number of things that 
we must bear with in war time will have to be done 


for conditions will war. 


bear likeness to 


away with. Primarily they are things of a mili- 


taristic quality or tendency. The matter may be put 
succinctly by saying that it is time now to begin the 
work of restoring democracy aiter the war. There 


must be an end of espionage and censorship, of 
course, and there must be popular organization to 
combat an inevitable tendency to continue in being a 
great army and navy in which certain elements have 
acquired what they take to be a vested interest. If 
we are to have any such thing as universal training 
it should be no more drastically militaristic than 
the Swiss system. We must get ready to oppose the 
ultra nationalistic tendencies that will manifest them- 
selves in a strongly backed demand for a high pro- 
tective tariff which will be an inescapable element in 
an imperialistic urge upon the part of big business. 
There will be a drive to unload as much taxes as 
possible upon the masses of the people. The profiteers 
and the recipients of big incomes will try to get 


irom under. This effort must be counteracted by 
work to put more of the war burden upon the war 
beneficiaries,-—if need be by conscription of capital, 
of inheritances, and certainly by a tax that will re- 
We must check the will 


lease land to use by labor. 


to power in foreign affairs and in domestic con- 


ditions as well. While the war has some tendencies 
to democracy, there is no doubt that it is developing 
a strong class power near the top and some of the 
joyously hailed experiments in state socialism may, 
if they be not curbed, bring upon us a regime of 
super-disciplined working 


state profiteering on a 


class. We must look out that organization and effi- 
ciency be not fastened upon us to the limitation if 
not the abolition of liberty. In the improvisation of 
organization for war lurks the germ of a govern 
ment by property, since property and government are 
in such intimate alliance. Concealed in the phil- 
anthropy of “housing” schemes and land allotments 
for returned soldiers are the dangers of servitude. 
A huge bureaucracy called into existence by the war 
will have power to exert in favor of its continuance 
in Office. Big business, landlordism, army and navy 
caste, the interests that protit by armament are a 
phalanx which democracy must break. These forces 
will be in favor of the fixation of the emergency 
powers that have been invoked or evoked from the 
war. They may even try to bring in coolie labor as 
an emergency \VWe may look for big plans 
for national defense in which will be found subtle 
The that 
want to keep economic and therefore political power 


measure. 


forms of conscription for labor. classes 
will be found fighting more or less directly for a 
“closed state.” This must be combated by the demo 
cratic thought of the country in favor of at least 
so much internationalism as is implied in the pro- 
posed League of Nations. That League of Nations 
may be controlled by international capitalism or 
wealth, but the point is that the democrats must con- 
trol it democratically, and to do this democracy must 
cease fissiparation into factions urging one fixed idea 
or panacea, and unite on everything that works to 
break the alignment of money that is as international 


or as universal as original sin. Democracy must or- 





vanize to preserve itself from the cult of state social- 
ism and the cult of efficiency in the name of a 
nationalism that wants to get all there is to be had 
out of the results of the war. We must look out that 
the machinery this country has constructed to carry 
on the war shall not crush us. Mr. J. A. Hobson's 
book “Democracy After the War’ (Macmillan’s, 
New York), is a flaming exposition of the tendencies 
of war to defeat democracy in Great Britain, and of 
a way to save the people from the evil results of 
the war. It applies with unimportant changes in a 
few phrases to the conditions and problems here. 
All genuine small d democrats should read it and 
catch from it enthusiasm for the imminent great task 
of making the United States safe for democracy. 


°. 
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Peace Time’s Past 

what von Hertling says I cannot deduce 

desire of the German government for 
He tells President Wilson, in effect, to mind 
Only on a few glittering gen- 
eralities does the chancellor agree with the Presi- 
dent. Germany talks like a victor. Czernin of Aus- 
tria says some nice words but they mean nothing 
more than that Austria would make peace if it dared 
offend Germany, if indeed they mean that. So we 
are now divided between hope of revolution in the 
Teuton countries and anticipation of a big German 
the front against the allied 
It we paid much attention to some stuff that 
is printed we might fear that the allied line would 
he broken, but in all that Col. Repington says on the 
one hand against the British government and that 
Lovat Fraser says on the other against the army 
staff, there is a strong smack of politics—of panic 
politics. 1 should say that we have had enough for 
the time being about the allies declaring their peace 
Germany will have none of them. Her peace 
ideas are shown in the dealings with Russia. All the 
energy that has gone into peace talk should now go 
into fighting. Harder fighting and a tighter blockade 
are the only means by which peace can be brought 
about. They alone can bring on the revolution that 
will force the Teuton governments to a split or to 
the acceptance of the President’s proposals. There's 
no hope that the Bolsheviki will be able to force a 
labor revolt in Great Britain or win over the labor 
elements in France or this country to the Bolsheviki 
Germany stands on the 


FRroM 
any real 
peace, 
business. 


his Own 


offensive on western 


iOrcees, 


terms, 


counsels of ideal perfection, 
map—even as to Belgium, as I read von Hertling. 
The time for treating is over. There’s nothing to do 
but fight. There’s no peace in sight save as victor 
or as vanquished. And the vanquished must be the 
other fellow who started the fight. 


ote ok 
*" 


WILson’s present cabinet begins to look, to sound 
and to act so much better than it was thought to be, 
there’s no need for the proposed special war cabinet. 
l_et’s forget it. 

ay 


oe 
ry? 


The Tickets for 1020 

Mr. Davin LawreENcE says in the St. Louis Star 
that Washington is now convinced that the line-up 
for the presidential campaign in 1920 will be Wood- 
row Wilson zs. Theodore Roosevelt. The third term 
ghost stalks through this announcement. But look 
over the field of possible Democratic timber and who 
is there that measures up to the job, other than 
Wilson? McAdoo? Jaker? Hoover—if he’s a 
Democrat, though he says he’s a Liberal? Without 


prejudice one may say the country has not yet taken 
the measure of these men, though it begins to appear 
that the verdict is that they know their’ business 
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Who is there in the Republican camp who has the 


dynamic appeal of Roosevelt? Borah has been 
named, but Borah cannot be said to loom hugely 
o’er the scene now. ‘There’s Senator Hiram John- 
son ot California, It has been said that he and 
ktoosevelt would both come before the primaries and 
after a certain number of states shall have declared 
their choice the one having the less delegates in- 
structed will withdraw impliedly in favor of the 
This is a neat plan but many things may 
Is Fuel Director 


other. 
happen to make it “gang agley.” 
Garfield a possibility ? 


J 
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TureE out of the thousands of ouija boards oper- 
ating overtime in this city have nine times declared 
that the war will end on February 28th. 


 » 
we 


Strange Movements in Mexico 


RuMors run that there’s likely to be something 


doing soon between this country and Mexico, 


There are said to be clashes that amount almost to 
troops and Mexican 


“engagements” between our 


raiders on the border. ‘‘In a quiet way,” the story 
“we are massing a force of 15,000 marines in 
We are mo- 


goes, 
the vicinity of the Tampico oil fields. 
bilizing «a full division of cavalry, known as the 
Fifteenth Division of the regular army, in Texas.” 
There is no end of stories going to show that there 
are many German activities in Mexico. The coun- 
try is said to be practically a German base. It is 
full of German agents in every walk of life. If 
Carranza is not working with them, his administra- 
tion is doing nething against them. Moreover, it is 
reported that a Mexican commission now in Japan 
is making a deal “by which the latter country is to 
acquire possession if not ownership of Clipperton 
Island off the Pacific entrance to the Isthmian 
Canal.” This carries an implication that Japan and 
Germany are working together with Mexico, though 
both the Japanese and the Mexican governments 
assure our government that they are doing no such 
thing. There is on record a congressional resolution 
of quite a number of years ago to the effect that this 
country would view as an unfriendly act the ac- 
quirement by any foreign power of any concession 
that might be construed as a naval base on the 
Pacific coast of this continent. That resolution has 
become part of the Monroe Doctrine. This is the 
age of rumor, however, and we must not attach too 
much importance to such stories. We know that 
there are interests other than German that want to 
embroil us with Mexico and then take the country 
“to preserve order.” It is impossible to say how 
much truth there is in the unsuppressible story of 
Carranza’s unfriendliness to the United States. After 
all the United States has done for him he ought to 
be grateful, but on the other hand we cannot blame 
him and other Mexicans if they believe that this 
country is only awaiting an opportunity to grab that 
one. There also is still a great deal of distrust of 
this country in South America and that might com- 
bine with Mexico in resenting our alleged purpose 
to grab the continent. Germans naturally would not 
be backward in disseminating that idea against us. 
And of course, there’s the question of exclusion of 
Japanese from property rights in western states to 
vive color to the theory of a Mexico-Japanese griev- 
ance in common against us. All this may be said 
to be speculative. Nevertheless there’s nothing 
speculative about the assertion that this country is 
keeping an eye on Mexico. 
* 
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The Eyesore and the Enemy 
Snow, says F. H. Collier in the Globe-Democral’s 
“Echoes of the Streets,’ is removed from the side- 
walks in front of vacant lots with the same expe- 
dition that weeds on those lots are cut in the sum- 


mer. Right-o! The vacant lot is a blight on the 
landscape. It is an offense to the eye and to the 
nose. It is a vile “dump.” Robbers lurk there o’ 


nights, behind hoardings. Filth deposited there 


bad management at the cantonments. 
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breeds disease in summer. It isn’t safe for children 
They are likely to cut themselves on 


to pick up Lord only 


to play on. 
broken glass or old tins or 
knows what deadly germs. A vacant lot doesn’t buy 
anything, nor does it sell anything. It injures occu- 
pied property yet draws added value irom the used 
property around it. It is a sucker of wealth from 
property users. It is under-taxed Lecause it is over- 
valued by the neighborhood of improved property 
that is taxed. The lot user contributes the wealth 
of the vacant lot owner and pays the taxes the vacant 
lot owner does not pay but should pay. The vacant 
lot is an enemy of society in its every aspect. It is 
a burden on labor and business of all kinds. We 
ought to get rid of the vacant lot. We would gct 
rid of it by taxing it equally with the used lot and 
not taxing the use of the used lot. All improve- 
ments on land, all the products of land should be tax 
exempt. There should be no tax on anything but 
land value and the vacant lot has always the same 
land value, broadly speaking, as the used lot adjoin- 
ing or in its neighborhood. If we can get rid of the 
vacant lot, we will get rid of the slums, of under- 
production, of exorbitant rent, of the base of all 


monopoly. Abolish the vacant lot. 
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Remove the Muzzles 


Wuy not let us have more free speech? Senator 
Chamberlain's speech in reply to the President's con- 
demnation of his banquet speech showing up army 
mismanagement has done no harm. It contained 
some plain talk not complimentary to our conduct of 
the war. It showed some bad spots. But it didn’t 
sustain the senator’s deipnosophic generalizations be- 
iore the National Security League. The public seems 
to recognize the tact that Senator Chamberlain is 
an emotionalist rather than a sensationalist and that 
le distinctly and decidedly fell down in his role of 
Ajax defying the lightning. Huis speech did good. 
It would have done more it he had given the 
names of the writers of letters picturing atrocities of 
It he had re- 
vealed more and worse things the speech would have 
done good; for it would have tended to correct them. 
Freedom of criticism will not injure the war or- 
ganization. The public can find the blowholes in 
false criticism. Sound criticism can only show how 
to remedy evils. As for criticism helping the enemy, 
that’s bosh. The enemy is pretty well informed as to 
our war conditions; at least as well as we are in- 
formed about his. And it’s more important that we 
should know wherein our system is at fault than 
that the enemy should be prevented from knowing 
it, for he’s likely to find it out fatally for us before 
we do. Free spoken criticism is not going to lose 
us the war and Prussian suppression of criticism is 
a good way to help Prussia ii it lulls us into a false 
security. Lord help us if there be.no criticism, if 
we are to accept any man as infallible, any system 
as impeccable. Blatherskite critics, critics who are 
actuated by personal or partisan malice speak or 
write in peril of discovery of their motives. Those 
criticised are not estopped from reply. The country 
knows that its war machine could not possibly work 
perfectly in nine months of hasty preparation., It 
makes allowance for that condition. But criticism 
must not be suppressed for the simple reason that 
such suppression is only too likely to be invoked for 
the concealment of incompetency or corruption or 
both. The country can stand any revelation of facts, 
however damaging. It will damn any man or set 
of men that misrepresents facts. The country is 
not afraid of the truth about the war or anything 
else. It is a good judge of the relative importance of 
facts or truths, as we see in its reception of Sena- 
tor Chamberlain’s address in reply to the President. 
It will judge fairly the criticisms by Colonel Roose- 
velt or anyone else. It knows the disadvantages 
under which the administration entered the war. 
The country is not panicky about the war, but sup- 
pression of criticism, which involves suppression 
of facts, is just the thing to foster panic, since panic 


is bred of ignorance rather than knowledge. The 
British spress is very severe in its criticism of the 
conduct of the war, That hasn’t injured the conduct 
of the war, but has aided it. Suppression of speech 
and press may be effective in Germany, though we 
will know more about that when the end comes, but 
it doesn't lie well upon the stomachs of those who 
are fighting for the destruction of Teutonic tyrannies 
of all kinds. This country is no more afraid of facts 
As tor lies- -publicity exposes and 


than of foes. 


defeats them, Take off the muzzles! 


oe ote 
Baker 
THERE is a quality of fervent calm in Sec retary of 
War Baker's statement in reply to criticisms of ‘was 
management that is gravely impressive. It makes 
some of us who thought him too much of a pacitist 
It makes me fee] 
that way. The secretary doesn’t exculpate himself or 


to “enthuse” for war, feel foolish. 


He admits 
If there are more 
complaints and criticisms he wants to hear them 


his subordinates. He doesn't apologize. 


mistakes of haste and confusion. 


His answer to the shortage of guns or of other sup- 
plies is that the lack was supplied by Great Britain 
and France, to save time and to release tonnage for 
That is plain common sense. There 
is and has been no complaint from our associates in 
the war. There is equipment for an army of 700,000 
If men were 


other service. 


men in the field early in this year. 
sent abroad unarmed and insufficiently supplied with 
clothing it was because the men were needed there 
and could be, as they have been, supplied upon their 
arrival, Even General Leonard Wood, idol of the 
anti-Bakerites, approved the hasty despatch of the 
unequipped troops. The army is using the much- 
discussed Lewis gun for air work. The govern- 
ment took the rifles that were at hand. Enfields or 
The secretary 
His cool 


Krags because they were at hand. 
denies the men are clothed in shoddy. 
statement, with no passion save an evident sincerity, 
carries conviction. It makes the critics look and 
sound like a lot of neurotic hysterics. The drive 
against the administration is completely smashed. 
The country is convinced that it has made in all the 
circumstances a tremendous and splendid response in 
a great emergency, that we have and shall have in 
an incredibly short time an army in the field with a 
strength that even the administration hardly dared 
Secretary Baker will 
not again he called a “shrimp.” He towers hugely 
over his assailants and doesn’t even deign to be 
His appearance and his utterances 


to hope for six months ago. 


angry with them. 
before the senators on Monday were a magnificent 
demonstration not alone of capacity but of character. 
Have we a great war secretary? We have. How 
absurd and ridiculous are the erstwhile flamboyant 
“flayers” of the war department! How much some 
of our erstwhile supermen resemble epigoni! The 
war is in safe hands. 


Oo Se 
Garfield 
A worp for Dr. Harry Gariield too, while I’m at 
it. He met his critics even as did Baker. Was the 


fuel-order harsh? It was. War is harsh. Wouldn't 
there have been plenty of coal if the Peabody-Lane 
agreement on a price at the mine had held? The 
mine operators said yes. Very well then, said a 
senator to these mine operators, are you getting out 
your full capacity? The answer was—well, no; but 
we would be if we could get the cars. And there you 
are. There was a coal shortage and a car shortage 
too. The way to get coal to the ships was to get it 
there by the only and easiest way. The way to save 
fuel was to save it. Did workers lose wages? Yes, 
but employers should see they did not. And it was 
better that workers should lose wages than that the 
country should lose the war. Garfield met every 
The thing had to be done. He 
would do it again if necessary. There was no time 
to waste upon priority orders. A warning would 
It would have made panic, invited 
The inquisitors hung 


thrust squarely. 


have been folly. 
protest, appeal, obstruction. 
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nothing on Garfield. The rasping quiz left Garfield 
as unruffled and unrefuted as it had left Hoover 
before, as it left Baker later, Garfield is the sort of 
id-patter Hoover and Baker are. They stand pat 


The people like that 


stal 
on getting on with the war. 
sort of thing, if senators don’t. This is no time for 
dilatory consultation. 


*, .¢ 
oe 
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McAdoo 
He was grilled too about 
What about the short 
were they to exist? That wasn’t his 
It would be unfortunate 1f the short lines 


Tuen there's McAdoo. 


taking over the railroads. 


lines how 
concern. 

were ruined, but—it was “waw,” as the director of 
railroads pronounced it. The didn’t 
want to rip these short lines up the back, but it 
The 


government was taking over the railways to win the 


government 
couldn’t and wouldn’t finance or sustain them. 
war. That was the prime object—not to save invest- 
ments, though the government didn’t want to ruin 
anybody. From MeAdoo as from Hoover, Garfield, 
Raker, no excuses, no apologies, no groveling to the 
senators. The senate rages mostly suppressedly, but 
these cabinet members keep cool. They are very 


polite. They are all classed as icebergs. Some of 
them even are said by Senator Reed to be “too in- 
tellectual to be practical.” Senators can't get next 
to McAdoo or Hoover or Baker or Gartield. Every- 
body knows the President is always concealed in 
cold storage-—or let us say congealed. There are no 


And Col. 


The 


House is the 


senators are 


jobs to distribute. 
behind the 
Since they are popularly elected they cannot kick 


power 
throne. outsiders. 
against the Vresident, for the President has gone 
over their heads and won the people back home. 
Almost one suspects that Hoover, McAdoo, Baker 
and Garfield are inwardly laughing as they blandly 
Wilson and 
his official family are playing the larger politics. The 


confront the tutile rage of the senators. 


senators are playing the petty kind, the kind that is 
played out. 
she fe 
Out of the Dark 

Anxp yet | doubt if the country would feel so good 
about these men on the job if it hadn’t been for the 
critics. The critics brought out some errors, which 
are to be corrected. They also served to bring out 
the evidence that the job is being as well done as 
human beings could do it. Oh, yes, these men are 
cold to politicians, but gee, how they do warm up to 
their war work, and they don’t mind criticism: they 
expect it. They meet it with a sort of Tolstoyan, 
non-resistant contempt when the criticism is small- 
And so the drive on the admin- 
I think the drive would be more 
Republicans conducted it. The Demo- 
cratic drivers are certainly shown up for a lot of 
dubs. There’s only one thing more stupid and fat- 
headed than the Democratic drive on the President 
and his advisers and that is a Democratic defense 
like that of Missouri. What a 
plight we'd he in if we had a President and cabinet 
that the Democratic gang could run absolutely! But 


minded or vicious. 
istration falls flat. 
effective if 


Senator Stone of 


just because the administration is likely to despise 
the little breed that assail it, there is danger that the 
administration may become too self-sufficient, and 
for this should be no 
But for the 
critics and the answers to them we would still be 
fighting this war in the dark. 

?. 


J 
ee 


reason [ should say there 


clamping of the lid upon criticism. 


ie The Stalking of Stone 

THERE is a resuscitation of opposition to the re- 
election of W. J. Stone to the United’ States senate 
trom Missouri, There is a chance that Mr. Joseph 
Wingate Folk will not be the only other aspirant to 
the Democratic nomination. There are evidences of 
something like the beginnings of the fabrication of 
an Irresistible movement to promote Governor Fred- 
erick D. Gardner, who said he’d seek no office after 
attaining the governorship. Gardner would be a 
formidable opponent. for anyone. He has a good 
record and he knows how to organize an irresistible 
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movement to overcome his own reluctance to seek 
higher honors. Governor Gardner is too young and 
too active to quit the political game where he is now. 
He’s an attractive personality too, and Missouri’s 
politics knows none too many such. Senator Stone’s 
mental processes and political performances are not 
pleasing and the old crowd that constituted the push 
behind him has lost its grip on things in this state. 
But William Joel Stone isn’t all fox; there’s some 
lion in him and he will fight. 


? ° 
oo 


Dowt Blame ’E-im 
3olsheviki for the Russian situ- 
Things would have been worse if the Ro- 
manoffs had not been overthrown. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence that any Russian government 
could have kept up the fight. The Bolsheviki seem 
to have built a dangerous fire in the rear of the 
Germanic powers. The Bolsheviki may not last but 
there'll be no Romanoff again, and the Germans who 


Wuy blame the 
ation ? 


corrupted the Romanoff court will not come into 
power again. Germany has exposed her hand to 
Russia and to the world and the Bolsheviki forced 
it. We begin to see what means a German peace 
and that it cannot be considered in any world not 
absolutely conquered and subdued by German fright- 
fulness. Lenine and Trotzky have shown us. 
fe of 
Stettinius 

Mr. Ikpwarp S. Srerrintus is a sort of war min- 
ister of army supplies. He’s in the Hoover class— 
better than a Northcliffe. He was chief purchasing 
agent in this country of the allies prior to our getting 
into the war, and from all accounts a very good one. 
He looks like the right man for the big job. And he 
would not have been appointed, nor anyone else for 
that matter, if it hadn’t been for rather audacious 
criticism of the war’s management. The fact that he 
has been appointed proves that he is needed, though 
the friends of the administration said he was not. 
Now surely they won’t be saying that he was ap- 
pointed only to satisfy public clamor. A good prod- 
ding does no harm to the best administration at any 
time. If the war lasts very long we shall have to 
scrap a lot of present administration machinery and 
pick more men like Stettinius doesn’t care 
for politics large or small but only to get the goods 
quickly and place them where they are most wanted. 
I sat in the same form with Stettinius at the St. 
Louis University and copied his translation of Ovid. 
He was a good pal and he's shown he’s a good mar 


who 


at the big business game, and the big business game 
is no small part of the bigger game of war. He’s 
all right, but, as Col. Roosevelt says, there’s room 
for a few more men like Stettinius in Washington. 
Uncle Sam might find some of them out here where 
Stettinius came from. 
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Our Show Taste 

I pon’r think it is other than waste of words to 
discuss the demise of the theater of the spoken play 
so long as we can see if only every now and then 
a drama like Out of the Kitchen” with 
plavers like Ruth Chatterton and Bruce McRae. And 
Mr. Otis Skinner is coming next week with his 
delightful, romantic “Mister Antonio.” If only we 
could see such plays and players sooner and oftener 
in St. Louis the theatre in this city would be a pros- 
perous institution. We get to see so few good plays 
in this town these days that we have gotten out of 
the theatre-going habit. Sometimes a good thing 
comes along and gets away before most of us have 
waked up to its presence. The people’ who send 
most of the plays here may think they know what 
the people want, but they don’t think straight. Those 
gentlemen who brought us the Boston Opera com- 
pany with popular works and good singers at popu- 
lar prices closed a very successful engagement last 
Monday night. They will give us a ten weeks’ sea- 
son next year and if they live up to the quality of 
this season’s offerings they will make a lot of 
money. This is a good show town when it gets 
good shows. But it like to wait two or 


“Come 


doesn't 
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three years for a slow and then be expected to go 
daft over a number three company. 
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Mr. Folk Fights the Arbitrary 

Mr. Josrrpu WINGATE Fo_k, former circuit attor- 
ney of St. Louis, later governor of Missouri, still 
later counsel of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has resigned to become counsel of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce and to abolish the 
arbitrary upon all freight to St. Louis originating 
within a 100 mile radius to the east—the freight 
being chiefly coal. The arbitrary is the rate charged 
on such freight transported over the bridges and 
terminals between East St. Louis and St. Louis. The 
Chamber of Commerce contends that East St. Louis 
and St. Louis are one and the same point and the 
rate to St. Louis should be the same as that to East 
St. Louis, that no more charge should be made for 
the use of the bridges here than for other sections 
of right of way traversed by the goods to this des- 
tination. It is said the: Terminal Railroad Associ- 
ation that charges the arbitrary is but a part of the 
lines entering the city and its charges should be 
absorbed by those lines. The city has built a bridge 
to break the arbitrary but the railroads will not use 
it, preferring their own bridges, of which the roads 
are part owners and in. the revenue of which they 
are supposed to share. The city wants the roads to 
use the municipal bridge, wher completed, but if 
they use it they will charge the same arbitrary they 
It is this 
don’t see 


charge for the use of their own bridge. 
arbitrary Mr. Folk sets out to break. I 
how he is going to win. Stripped of its multiplicity 
of detail this question is simply—Is the rate, the 
so-called arbitrary, a fair rate for the service ren- 
dered? As I understand it, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has said the rate is a fair one. The 
United States Supreme Court refused to order the 
dissolution of the Terminal Association. Illinois and 
East St. Louis assert their right to a lower rate on 
coal because East St. Louis is five miles, let us say, 
nearer to the mines—the haul is five miles shorter 
and those five miles are among the most expensive 
United States and mainte- 
The question is as to the rate. To that Mr. 
Is the arbitrary 


in the for construction 
nance. 
Folk will have to address himseli. 
a proper and just charge for the service of trans- 
portation and switching given by the Terminal Asso- 
ciation? It has been so decided. And now that we 
hear a great deal about the rights of smaller nations, 
how about the right of a smaller Illinois city to a 
lower rate on coal from mines to which she is say 
five miles nearer than her great transpontine sister 
city in Missouri? We may well wish Mr. Folk suc- 
cess and we cannot but applaud the determination ot 
the new president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Jackson Johnson, to get a reduction of the coal 
rate for this city, but it seems that the decisions of 
the transportation branch of the government and of 
the highest court in the land are against the con- 
tention for the abatement of the arbitrary. Mr. 
Folk is an able man and Mr. Jackson Johnson is an 
unswerving fighter for proper ends. They make a 
Their task is to make the Interstate 
United States Su- 
preme Court reverse themselves. Such 
not unknown to legal history but it does not seem 
probable that the decision in this case will be re- 


strong team. 
Commerce Commission and _ the 
reversal is 


versed. Still, our hats must come off to good 
fighters who lead with high heart any forlorn hope. 
ote he 
. Bonds ws. Taxes 


ARRANGEMENTS proceed for the next big bond 
issue, and as they proceed those men who really 
know about finance are more strongly of the opinion 
that our programme of borrowing instead of taxing 
to pay for the war will bring us up in disaster. A 
short war may possibly let us out, but a long one— 
or so—will inflate the system to the 
bursting point. Taxation would make all of us suf- 
fer some, but not any more than high prices. The 
best economic opinion in the country is against more 
bond issues; it sees the end in some such condition 
as prevails in Germany’s finances, We are on our 


three years 


men who 


way to a fiat basis and there are wise “a 
that thre il hatever nterest will not be a 
vod investment before very long Phe bonds will 
1 1 1 1 ~ bo ] @ 1 

be the crucial Gomestic issue im the polities growin 
out of this war. faxes are the thing to save the 
country from an ultimate cras! And the taxes 
should come out of war profits mostly and there ts 


] 
} 
| 


nothing that profits more by war than land holdings 


at present untouched by war taxation, 
of ote 


the hea 


one hun 


Ireedom of 


J paAkb say that ninety Americans out ot 
dred are thoroughly convinced that M. Joseph Cai! 


laux js a traitor to France and a tool of Germany, 
and that the euillotine 
suspect for long, at least since he married a lady 


“Your Jo" 


The standing of 


is his due. Caillaux has been 


while she was another 


the 


to whom he was 


man’s wife. former premier 
wasn’t improved by the lady’s killing an editor tor 
We have been told 


versenkt 


reprinting the “Your Jo” letters. 
that had dealings with 
Luxbure in Buenos \ires and that the German 


eign Office ordered the German press to deal gently 


Caillaux spurlos 


Kc yr 


Therefore it is almost amazing to 
read a long letter by Dell, in 
the London Natton, in which Caillaux is quite bril- 


with Caillaux. 


a man named Jolin 


liantly and impressively defended as a victim of 
“Tiger” Clemenceau and in fact a sort of Dreyfus. 
1 don't know a thing about Caillaux’s guilt or inno- 
cence. I know that he is accused of an abominable 
treachery to France and her allies and I know that 
a great and high-principled English newspaper gives 
up a page to his defense. This is in striking contrast 
with the action of the United States postal authori- 
ties in denying the privilege ot the mails to three 
Irish-American newspapers because they contained 


matter displeasing to the British government con- 
cerning the movement for Irish independence. 


ote ofe ote ote 
.. . 


The Church and the Age 


By Alexander Mackendrick 
HAT 45; or the 


progressive thinkers and social reformers 


ought to be, attitude otf 

of to-day to that most ancient of insti- 
tutions, the church? This question probably presents 
itself to all reflective minds at those moments when 
the stroke of action has ceased and the alternating 
There is, it must 
be confessed, the 
thought that the venerable grey-hooded Mother who, 


periods of meditation have set in. 
something inexpressibly sad in 


with such wisdom as was in her, has watched over 
the spiritual interests of her children through count- 
less generations, should be spurned or neglected in 
her old age; and the moment may not be inoppor- 
tune for attempting to discover the cause of the 
partial disfavor into which she has fallen, 


There are among us, a daily increasing multitude 
who have rejected the guidance of the church in 
the things of the spirit, and are now steering their 
course through life by the light of the stars or by 
the terrestrial landmarks as human 
vision can discern. Careful observation reveals the 
astonishing fact that this disruption of the old ties 
that held men in bonds of affection to the church o! 
their fathers is due chiefly to two reasons that seem 
diametrically opposed to each other. One type of 
mind has fallen out of sympathy with her because 
she seems in danger of neglecting the dynamic or 
individual element in religion and concentrating 
solely upon the mechanical arrangements of society,— 
because she has taken to jostling in the market- 
place with politicians and secular social reformers, 
and has abandoned the apostolic method of appeal 
to the individual and The other 
type of mind is leaving the church for exactly th: 
opposite reason, that failed to her 
voice in protest against the economic mal-adjust- 
ments in society, and has not recognized the teach- 
ing of political science and social ethics as part of 
her duty to the world. And there the problem 
stands. In both directions the church is losing 
ground, and to many who still maintain their old 


aid of such 


soul conscience. 


she has raise 
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itlachiments a Nore « less halt-learted manner. 

Ne CNhabits the pitiable spectacle « i) istitutio 
| 1 

ut vhich t toh ine S11 wings a inthe 
| , 1 - 

List but whiel thev are wnwalhi to share ce re 


sponsibility. of abolishing 
Is it 


attitude adopt d | } 


contention that the 


both 


possible to support. the 


those seceders Isom Cases 


partly, right and parth wrong? and that it is maint 


a matter of more or Jess cimphasis on the one side 
or the other? Does the difficulty in both cases 
spring trom) a faiiure to discriminate between the 


1 


ultimate or final function of the church, and the 


part which she must necessarily play in an imper 
fect world or in a society that is still in the making 
It is obvious that in a harmoniously evolving civiliza 
the meantime partially escaped 
| 


Hose 


tion that has only in 


from barbarism, an institution w avowed tune 
tion is to prepare in the desert of human. selfishness 
a highway for the regenerated humanity that is to 
regard not only to the generating of 
but the 


social mechanism through which such = spiritual en- 


be, must have 


dynamic energy or spiritual torce, also to 


ergy must manifest itself 

To those who stand for the restriction of the 
chureh’s operations to the conversion of individual 
souls, we may well put the question,—Why? There 
was a time when the church did not by any means 


take so modest a view of her frontier limitations, 
but asserted her right to dictate what her children 
should think about the sun, the moon and the stars. 
the ave of the earth and the origin of life, the testi- 
the That 
prerogative she has lost forty years ago 
the right was claimed on behalt of 


“to traverse without let or hindrance the whole dis 


mony ot rocks and all natural things. 
forever 
scientific men 
tance that separates the nebulae from the worlds otf 


to-day.” That claim is now undisputed. Physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology, these are now all 
vutside the area of the church's influence, but why, 
we may ask, should she not concern herself with all 
that remains unappropriated by 
Why should she not seek to moralize and Chiristian- 


physical science? 
ize all human relationship and especially that funda- 
mental one of the cash nexus? “Society,” says Car 
Ivle, “is the vital articulation of many individualities 
into a new collective individual, greatly the most 
important of man’s attainments con earth; that by 
virtue of which all his‘other attainments have their 
value. Society is the standing wonder of our ex- 
istence; a true region of the supernatural; a second 
all-embracing lite wherein first individual life 
becomes doubly and trebly alive and whatever of 


our 


infinitude was in us bodies itself forth and becomes 
visible and active.” Again then, we ask, why should 
this all-embracing life of socicty, the environment in 
lives (like 
doubly and trebly alive,—why 
articulation” of the common life be no part of the 


flames in oxygen) become 


this 


which our 


should ‘vital 
church's concern ? 

To those again, who regard social reform and 
the teaching of ethics or cconomic justice as the 
beginning and end of the church’s true function, we 
might also put some searching questions. Is moral- 
ity whether individual or social, not best learned at 
the hands of that greatest of teachers, Experience? 
Is there indeed, in the end, any other way in which 
a society can learn to do right, than by suffering the 
consequences of doing wrong? Is it possible by 
mere telling to get the conviction into men’s minds 
that the laws of the universe are pledged to justice 
and equity? It would perhaps be unreasonable to 
expect definite answers to these questions, for men 
will not readily part with the belief that the art of 
living together in amity can be taught like mathe- 

that when taught it must command 
But as the purpose of this article is to 


matics, and 
obedience. 
urge the protagonists of extreme views on cither 
side to consider the elemeit of truth that may under- 
lie his opponent’s position, an attempt to find a 
ground of conciliation may not be out of place. 

And here it seems as though we touch the heart 
of the matter. The church of to-day is part of our 
social organism, and cannot escape her share of re- 
sponsibility for the ideals or lack of ideals that in- 
spire our actions and determine our economic rela- 


onships Phe public conscience is largely in her 
keeping. She must accept at the risk of her ex 
istence the obligation Jaid upon her to maintain at 


tts highest point the standards ot justice by which 
That 
proper relation to the partially evolved society of 


ve live is obviously part of the church's 


to-day. But it it be granted that the church ought 
teariessly to mark with her disapproval the economic 
injustices that distigure the communities committed 
to her care, the question naturally arises as to what 
is to become of her when the time arrives that spe- 
cral privilege in all its protean forms is abolished, 
and equality of opportunity becomes a reality. When 
there are no social injustices against which to pro- 
test, when there is no poverty to arouse the jn- 
dignation of righteous souls, when the natural bounty 
of the earth multiplied by the ever-increasing in- 
senuity of man, distributes itself automatically and 
equitably amony its producers, will there be nothing 
left tor the church to do?) Must we conceive of ee 
work as being then tinished and her warfare accom- 
plished? Will the church be numbered among “the 
little systems” that “have had their day and ceased 
Must we literally the 


ef economic justice as the apostle did in his apoca- 


to: ber” conceive of world 
Ivptic vision of the New Jerusalem, when he wrote 
On the 


coutrary, 1t may then appear that the real work for 


’ 


the words “And | saw no temple therein?’ 


which she has been preparing throughout the ages, 
hat work will be, to keep 
remind 


has only just begun. 
the 
stantly amidst our absorption with inert matter and 
that 
Inatter 
to keep us always aware of the 


coal alive upon the altar; to us con- 


mechanical laws, we ourselves are not com- 


pounded of inert and are not subject. to 
mechanical laws ; 
deep truth that life and its mysteries can only be 
interpreted in terms of mind and spirit. The sphere 
of the church’s work may thus at the advent of the 
economic millenium, be indefinitely enlarged, and 
imagination need not stumble at the conception of 
an institution to whose roll-call every member ot 
the human race will ultimately respond. 

It may be objected however, that as the progress 
of humanity has been and probably always will be, 
from a diversity of privileges to an equality of 
rights, and from unequalness of intellectual endow- 
ments towards a uniformly high level of culture, 
we shall have less and less need of specialized teach- 
ers, and may conceive of the world of the future as 
a mighty democratic “forum” in which teaching and 
will have no place, and where discussion 
equals will be the means by which succes- 
sively higher levels are reached. It is indeed true 
that the idea of a harmoniously evolving civilization 
ought to include the thought of a gradual! obliter- 
ation of those lines of demarcation that at present 


preaching 


as among 


separate between priests, politicians and men of sct- 
ence, and between these specialists and the peoples 
Life should more 
The out- 


to whom they address themselves. 
and more come to be regarded as a unity. 
look and interests of the fully-evolved man of the 
future must be co-extensive with the whole of hu- 
He will have realized that he is “the heir 
of all the ages.” and will be prepared to enter in 
and take possession of his inheritance. But to con- 
cede all this is not to deny the utility or even the 
necessity of leaders, of specialists, of institutions. 
It\ is merely to indicate that the relationship be- 
tween these and the people who are not leaders and 
specialists will have undergone a mighty change. 
The priest or prophet will unfold the things of the 
spirit, not to a group of inferiors but to his fellow- 
pilgrims by the way. The artist will make his 
appeal to a public whose sympathies vibrate syn- 
The man of science will 


man life. 


chronously with his own. 
tell of his discoveries to a people who have already 
adopted the scientific habit of mind, The poet will 
address an audience of not altogether mute, and not 
entirely inglorious Miltons. The moral philosopher 
and the statesman will join hands in a fraternal in- 
terest in human life, three-fourths of which is con- 
duct: and all will be united in a brotherhood from 
which jealousy, envy, and covetousness will have 
disappeared along with the conditions which had 


formerly generated them. 
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Old Walt Drops In 


By George M. P. Baird 


\ST midnight; thick snow flurries 
west 
\With promise of a blizzard. It was good 
To draw an armchair to the study fire, 
Light an old pipe, and rest my mind a bit 
After the stupid meeting I'd just come from 
One of those Prusslike anti-l’russian orgies 
\Where Nietzsche is out-Nietzsched by the zeal 
Of Yankee Junkers who would make. this land 
A mightier, mail-clad empery of the world 
Alemannia dares to dream- 


Than even red 


The bell rang. I arose, switched on the lights, 
And answered it. There on the whitening step— 
Shaking the light snow from his broadbrimmed hat 
\nd tangled beard—stood one I'd never seen 

Before 1 the life, but somehow knew at once 

For old Walt Whitman. 
but good solid flesh and blood, 


He was not a wraith— 
| swear it—, 
Just as he must have looked in ‘65 
When “Drum 


fore 


Taps” issued (eight strong years be- 


That scourge which crooked his frame but. spared 
his heart) ; 

Robust, broad-shouldered, ruddy, palpable : 

And that deep-chested, resonant voice of his 
Had nothine of the ghost whine as he boomed, 
“Ho, Comerado!" and held out a hand 
That gripped mine white. I led him to the tire, 
Hung up his hat and coat, gave him a chair, 
\nd tried to think some proper thing to say. 
There was no need, “LT saw you there to-night,” 
He said and laughed, “What did vou make of it?” 
“Well,” said Walt, 


“Tl tell you what / thought in one short word; 
The thing was hell!” 


A noneommital answer. 


Musing, he sat awhile 
In silence. A wind-tortured locust bough 
Tapped with twig fingers at the window-pane, 
Some tarwhere in the dark a clock chimed one, 

\ burned brand crackled sparkling to the hearth, 
Slowly Walt’s eyes 


Grew big beneath the grey turze ot his brows, 


Then all was still again. 


As if they strained to something far away ; 
His hands tensed ‘til the 
creaked, 


And in a rapt, monotonous, delphic voice, 


chair-arms gave and 


Swayed to strange rhythms, he began to chant. 


America! 

liwho loved you tn the days of my flesh 
Yeu and the millions that are you 
Holding yeu bosom-fast, comrade and lover, 
I, Walt Whitman the constant, 

Love you still 

The winds sing in the grasses. 
Bending the ajJadial leaves 
ONCE INN body 
lL have been 
pla cs. 


But / haz not forgotten, 


that they were 


greener 


elnd espoused to Death in the far 


/ relurn to Vou. 
When there was feud 


Comfortiiy, healing, | marched with you, 
Reading the auspices of Freedom in the 


elWech the stars, 


flight of 
WU ~¢ agles, 

Singing, betimes, the divine mission of these Com 
raded States. 


Again the relded sword! 

Vo longer fur the body, but for the soul of you is 
joined the battle. 

O Mother America, flashing anew in arms! 

Democra. vis your soul and the dream of your soul 

Seminal now, foetal, but leaping lifeward in travail 
Oy} war, 

She shall be born of vou fi rthe enfranchisement vf 
carth 

A million 

Lusty, eager visaged, drilling in great cantonmenis ; 

Mill-workers, miners, ship-builders, farmers, me 
chanics, 


‘ouths, beautiful in strength, 


straining in toil; 
Deft-fingered women at unwonted tasks, capable, 
selging the long-denied; 


from. the 
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Hoomen guarding the hearth or serving the red cross 


of mercy: 

These I sing, and say that it is not for spoil, 

Trade or territory or the dominion of empire, 

But for Peace through lreedem, 

lor the brotherhood of nations, 

lor you, for Democracy that they are dedicate. 

This is their promised wage, this their guerdon of 
sacrifice. 

And I say that they will net be balked or cheated of 
that which they with life and 
death, 

They will have nothing less than Democracy ; 


have bought 


They will hold you toa strict account for ul. 


On guard! 

Treachery is about you: the ancient evils, the sinister 
powers are not dead. 

Oligarchs, tories, exploiters, tmperialists, schente as 
of old, 

Forging new chains, planting the dragon-teeth of 
future wars, 

Mocking the vision of herves and toilers. 

Against them, against your soul-foes wherever they 
are :- 

In German lands or Allied lands, 

In Berlin, Manhattan, Parts, Stamboul, London, 

In Tokio and Vienna, in Rome and Petrograd, 

By the Rhine, the Volga, the Great Lakes, 

By the Seine, the 
Mississippi, 

elgainst all who hate the 
Folk 


/ prophesy and utter a doom. 


~~ 


Danube, the YVangtse-kiany, the 


Folk and the reign of the 


The pirates and profileers, the war-makers and slave- 
makers, 

The fat ghouls smelting gold from the blood oj 
heroes, 

The princes, fashioning them toys of tw 
bones of totlers, 

The land monopolist, the bread monopolist, 

And all who ! hearts and bodies of 

mien .- 

shall be utterly put these shall be 

crushed beneath the heel of Democracy. 


ry from the 


traffic m= the 


down, 


These 


O dawn-facing America! 

/ define Democracy. 

The right of the human to his world and the full 
fruit of his labor, 

And to the government of his life—the one and the 
many not at vartance; 

The right of the woman co-equal with that of the 
man; 

The right of the child to be 
mind and body; 

The right of the black skin and the yellow skin, the 
brown and red skins no less than of the white ; 

The right to knowledge and beauty and the things 
of the spirit; 

The right to be happy 


well born, healthy tit 


elinerica! 

For you and the millions that are you, fer all who 
hope and serve, 

lor him who ts the tongue of you 

Clear of worthy to 
stood my well-loved ( aptain 

lor the world peoples, war-weary and hate-weary 

/ make this chant. 

Stand fast, guard well, yield not! 


4 x ! } a 
Be of goed cheer, my comrades, Demos shall con 


viston, resolute, stand wher 


quer. 
/. Walt Whitman, singer of Democracy, having heard 
the bruit of it in the far places, 
Bring back the news to you. 
The rapt expression passed, Walt’s frame relaxed, 
He started like one waking from a sleep 
“IT have been talking; what was it I said?” 
| handed him the notes I’d written down. 
He read them, eyes a-squint. “All true,” he 
Sut I’d have done it better in the flesh. 
The knack of verse gets lost in the far places; 


said, 


There, knowing all, we have no need tor words.” 


He laughed and his eyes twinkled. “Now I'll read 


You're longing to compare 


Your thoughts for you. 





chant with ‘Leaves of Grass.” You have a 


This 


COpys ¢”? 


Surely, said 1, ’rose, walked across the room, 
Lifted the well-thumbed volume from the shelf, 
Old Walt was gone! 
PITTSRURGH, 
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And turned to give it him 
“UNIVERSITY OF 


Hoxie’s Trade-Unionism 
By Robert J. Hutcheon 


OOS, like pictures, have different values for 
different people. To some, no doubt, no book 
on trade-unionism, 
The with which such a 
hook deals seems to them prosaic, if not sordid. But 


however striking, would 


make any appeal. world 
such people are becoming rarer in America and the 
war will drive them into the background more and 
more, The common people are slowly emerging out 
of the obscurity of the past and are destined to play 
a conspicuous part in the readjustments which must 
follow the war. The time‘is not far distant when 
the voice of labor will be listened to eagerly by 
every man who is ambitious to rule his country. 
Trade-unionism is already a mighty human fact and 
is sure to become or to lead to a mightier fact in the 
future. To understand 


trade-unionism, therefore, 


hecomes the duty of every constructive and far- 
seeing citizen. 

For this end, probably no better book could) be 
found in’ America late Prof. Robert) F. 
(Appleton & Co.). 


cannot read far in it without discovering that it is 


than the 
Hoxie’s “Trade-Unionism” One 


much more than a mere massing of external facts 
ewbout the history and organization of trade unions. 
The author has evidently taken to heart the teaching 
of social psychologists that psychology must lie at 
the basis of all the What 


heings do is not determined merely by the changing 


social sciences, human 


character of their environment but by their inner 


psychical dispositions and tendencies.  ‘Trade-union- 
is is a response to an economic situation but it is a 
human and not a mechanical response, and he who 
would understand it must know the psychology of 
the wage-carner. Wage-earners are not like so many 
They tem- 
perament, in motive and aim, in racial antecedents, 


peas or beans in a measure, differ in 


in capacity and moral passion, and in their group 


may of these psychological differences are 


ings 
likely to tind expression, 


Professor Hoxie’s book vets its main distinction 


from its profound insight into the psychological 


hackground of trade-unionism. Tle never loses sight 


of the fact that trade-unionism is not one thing but 


many things. He is not content to describe struc 
ture alone but 1s ever in search of function. As a 
psychological interpretation of revolutionary union- 


ism and the I. W. \\ 
thing half as good as the sixth chapter of his book. 


, one would search far for any 


Nor is he any less successful in his twelith chapter 


where he expounds the reasons why organized labor 


opposes scientitic management. He makes one feel 


that the labor movement is a great human drama, 


motivated by the primal passions of the race and 


destined to play an increasing part in the shaping 


of human society 

But with all his interest in the psychological aspect 
of trade-unionisim, he is no less attentive to the outer 
well as the account of 


facts. His bibliographies as 


his teachine-method in the Introduction show us a 


man intent on getting every bit of available informa 
generalize without all the facts 


tion. He will not 


wants the facts for the sake of the 
eralizations. Whether his 
types is found to be ultimately reliable or not, his 


but he gen- 


classification of union 
book is a splendid illustration of the truly scientific 


mind in the sphere of social sciences He will have 


the facts but he wishes just as much to interpret 
them. 
It must be manitest that such a book makes more 


for understanding than for propaganda. He who 
seeks ready-made solutions of labor problems must 
Minds that 
plexities of life and want neat formulas will find no 


Hoxie. Vacue love to 


vo elsewhere. are confused bh the com- 


satisfaction in minds which 








indulge themselves in sweeping generalizations and 
utopian visions will be disappointed. But the citizen 
who knows the complexity of the facts and tenden- 
cies of life and who wants both to look the facts 
squarely in the face and to find some way of shaping 
them towards the end of justice and human welfare 
will be grateful for this book. It was the last fruit 
of a career which had little more than begun before 
it was brought to a tragic close, but the man who 
contributes anything vital to our understanding of 
the labor movement has not lived in vain. 
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The Aesthetic of Orrick Johns 


By Charles Wharton Stork 

N the Mirror of January 11th is a new statement 

of the old “art for art’s sake” half-truth by Mr. 

Orrick Johns,—“Art and Imagination.” Mr. 
Johns is an exquisite lyric poet and his statement 
is often inspiringly worded, especially the passage: 
“To say, in the common sense, that Art is intended 
to better man, is the same as saying that living is 
intended to feed man.” Still it is a pity that in 
these days such writers do not read their Tolstoi 
The great humanitarian critic, in his “What Is 
Art?”, gives the other half, or possibly three- 
fourths, of the case. 

Mr. Johns of course believes in the poet of the 
ivory tower; he would divorce Art from life,—at 
“Tt is not compatible 





all events from modern life: 
for one who lives the so-called active or acquisitive 
In so far as 


’ 


life to produce art in modern times.’ 
he is against dilettantism [ am quite at one with 
Mr. Johns here. There is too much attempting to 
do art “on the side,” to write or paint or compose 
in the spare moments of a busy career. But this 
produces bad art only for the reason that a similar 
proceeding would produce bad engineering or bad 
banking. As for the contention that an artist should 
not be a part of his time, even if that time be as 
bad as the present ‘appears to Mr. Johns, I am at 
least three-fourths of the other party. 

There are moments when the lyrics of Blake, and 
in lesser degree those of Shelley and Francis 
Thompson, delight me as can nothing short of music. 
But these air-nourished plants do not give the per- 
manent pleasure which I get from art that is 
rooted in the soil of humanity. Shakespeare did 
not write of his time, true; but he wrote in the 
spirit of his time. He breathed in the city and 
court of his day the spirit of nobility, of adventure, 
of courtesy, and of patriotism which he attributed 
to remote times and places. There are similar 
ideals inherent in the life of to-day, and he who 
can understand and interpret them will rank as a 
classic to future generations. Frank Norris pretty 
nearly showed us how, and Mr. Winston Churchill 
vives us a glimpse or two in “A Far Country.” 
Does the world prefer Little Lord Fauntleroy to 
Huckleberry Finn? As for the poets, John Hay has 
presented us with the steamboat engineer, Jt 
Bludso—a hero, in my opinion, much more appeal- 
ing than Shakespeare’s King Harry. Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, the lithographer, said the other day that 
the stcel-mills had architectural lines as beautiful 
as those of the Parthenon. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Johns that the artist 
must have the virtue of spirituality. For this reason 
Mr. Theodore Dreiser can hardly hope to rank 
above a good movie photographer. The ethereal 
artist has naturally more claim to immortality than 
has the uninspired realist. But the big massive men 
have lived both in eternity and in time: Dante, 
Moliere, Goethe, Beethoven, Balzac, Millet, Meunier, 
Winslow Homer, Masefield. Let the artist express 
himself, but let him express his largest self, let 
him be the mouthpiece of his age and nation! Note 
the words of George Meredith, surely no apologist 
of the commonplace: ‘As she grows in the flesh 
when discreetly tended, nature is unimpeachable, 
flower-like, yet not tco decoratively a flower; you 
must have her with the stem, the thorns, the rccts, 
and the fat bedding of the roots.” Extremes are 
equally bad. The true opposite of the pandar to 
the mob is not the individualist, but the idiot. 
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An Alien 


By Harry B. Kennon 





Blumenthal, Victoria Drainard 


Victoria for my English grand- 


Y name is 

Blumenthal 

mother who was nanied for Victoria, Queen 
of England, just as my dead mother was named for 
Alexandra, Princess of Wales. My father, John 
srainard, his father and evrandfather, were born in 
the United States, as I was. Although | can remem- 
ber but few years when my father, mother and I, 
later father and I only, did not make long visits to 
grandmother in England, the greater part of my life 
has been passed in this house where three generations 
of Brainards have lived and died. It is no fault of 
mine that | ama sort of international affair through 
my English kindred, nor that I, a native American, 
am an alien through my husband, Warl Blumenthal, 
now an officer in the German army. 


It is only within the past year, really within the 
last few months, that | have realized that I am an 
alien, whether or no. The realization is by no means 
pleasant, nor are delicate suggestions that my hold- 
ing to my pretty name of Blumenthal is disgraceful 
altogether agreeable. My father’s advice, and I hope 
my own common-sense, have kept me trom discuss- 
ing the war with hysterical friends who seem bent 
upon talking about nothing else when they seek me 
out. I simply listen, as I must, and say that I am 
not pro-German; but kind friends have been unable 
to hide their suspicions that Karl Blumenthal’s wife 
must be untrue to her country—I, a Brainard! Really, 
sometimes it is harder to forgive friends than 
enemies. Not that | have met with downright open 
enmity. I think I could fight that. But how is one 
going to fight curiosity expressed through sym- 
pathy? I do not want sympathy; I want to be let 
alone. 


It may be that I am under surveillance here where 
more seems to be known about my family than we 
know ourselves, Stranger things have happened. 
Very silly people have actually persecuted innocent 
aliens of this community, caught in this horrible 
war-trap as I am caught. Let me show you how 
silly: here is a letter of unsolicited advice from an 
old friend, the wife of a clever lawyer, saying that 
the only way I can relieve myself of my intolerable 
position, as an alien, is to divorce my husband for 
desertion and lack of support. Odd that she should 
have left out cruelty. 


Aside from its impertinence, my friend’s leiter is 
sily—silly, because she knows that Karl cannot pos- 
sibly send his wife and child money under present 
conditions. She knows, too, that I am not deserted. 
It is true that I have not heard from my husband 
for months. That, and not knowing whether he is 
dead or alive, make my condition almost intolerable 
—my being an alien has nothing to do with it. In 
the meantime, I must keep occupied or go mad; | 
continue managing my father’s house for his com- 
fort, and knitting sweaters and things for the Red 
Cross. My work is not declined. I learned to knit 
in Germany, by the way, where the women knit very 
well indeed. I am not to blame for that either. 


It all began when the whole world, my world, was 
dreaming of anything but war. I had heard the stale 
war-talk about I:ngland and Germany, of course, but, 
like all my friends here and abroad, thought the 
world too wise, too civilized, for warfare. In those 
happy days I met Karl Blumenthal at my grand- 
mother’s house in London. In fact, if anybody is 
to blame for my being an alien it is my grand- 
mother, Victoria. She liked Karl immensely, and I 
am inclined to believe that his fortune made him no 
less desirable in her eyes as a grandson. Thank 
heaven! the old dear’s eyes closed before this mad- 
ness seized the world. Karl, when we first met, was 
the London representative of a great German bank- 
ing house. When I returned to America to make 
up my mind to a life-long separation from my 
father, my lover managed to have himself trans- 
ferred to the American branch of his business. He 


remained in my country for almost a year before 
our marriage. Grandmother Victoria made a beau- 
tiful settlement on me in the shape of American and 
Birtish securities, and, really, my friends here at 
home were almost as much in love with Karl as | 
—unless they lied, and there was no earthly reason 
Nobody considered 
me an alien then, nor I<arl a monster. 


why they should have done so. 


But once, and that casually, did the shadow of 
my ever becoming an alien fall during my engage- 
ment, A young Brainard cousin, now serving his 
country as he should, had the poor taste to twit Karl 
with not becoming an American citizen, saying tritely 
that every foreigner making his living in America 
should become a citizen. I remember Karl’s patient 
reply: 

“That,” he said, “is one of the generalizations that 
does injustice to a great many people. It is pecu- 
liarly American too; [ have never met it in France, 
england or my own country.” He then addressed 
ny father: 

“Judge Brainard, you pass at least three months 
of every year in England. You married there. You 
have conferred with me about your money and land 
interests there which, in time, Madame Victoria’s 
fortune will greatly increase. You like [England as 
I do—as I like America. Would it ever occur to 
you to become a British subject?” 

“It never would,” answered my father. 

That was my father’s attitude before my mar- 
riage. I have had no occasion to question it since. 
Though he is all for the United States winning in 
this war, my father is a just man. We can discuss 
the conflict from its many sides without anger. He 





is my support in this time of trouble. 

Well, Karl and I were married. We spent six 
happy months in Europe, traveling from place to 
place as his or my fancy dictated. Two of these 
months we passed in Germany and one, the last with 
her, with my grandmother in London. My father 
met us there, and in July 1914, my grandmother 
died. Then came that dreadful August that sepa- 
rated me from my husband, There was no question 
in Karl’s mind as to what he should do, nor in my 
father’s or mine as to what he must do. He ar- 
ranged his affairs as he could, placed them unre- 
servedly in my father’s hands, and left for Germany. 
The break was terrible for both of us. My father 
-brought me back to America, to this house, where 
our son was born. Since then my country has be- 
come involved in the war and I find myself an_ alien. 

Now I know my husband, and I know that when 
he married me he no more married the United States 
than I married Germany. I know, too, that soldiers 
are more magnanimous.towards their foes than civil- 
jans know how to be. Fate has made me a soldier’s 
wife. I know that Karl Blumenthal loves me and 
our son just as I know he loves his country. I know 
this because I love my country too—and I love Karl 
Blumenthal. 

If Fate is kind, my husband and I will be reunited 
when this war is over. In the meantime, I pray for 
patience to endure what I must. It is useless for me 
to say or write this to my friend. In her present 
state of mind she would not understand. I shall try 
to forget her letter. 
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The Germans on the Germans 
By C. R. Bowen. 


T is perhaps fortunate that the worst things we 

say against the Germans are quotations from the 

Germans themselves. It wasn’t we who branded 
the German soldiers as “Huns;” it was their Kaiser. 
This single instance is typical. No denunciatory 
pamphlet, no collection of evidence like the Bryce 
report, is so damning as one of the Germans’ own 
documents. Infinitely the most effective anti-Ger- 
inan propaganda-material published in the Allied 
countries are the collections of the Kaiser’s speeches 
and the signed statements of German statesmen, 
scholars and preachers. The Danish theologian, Dr. 
Bang, in his collection of material called “Hurrah 
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and Hallelujah” (the title being taken from a Ger- 
man volume of war poems), made the world realize 
the full extent of the German menace to every 
human ideal. Several other similar collections have 
appeared, notably Mr. William Roscoe Thayer’s very 
carefuly edited “Out of Their Own Mouths” (Apple- 
tons, N. Y.). When to such collections we add the 
Luxburg correspondence and other German diplo- 
matic papers, Captain Grasshof’s diary, and other 
such material abundantly at hand, we have the self- 
revelation of a nation’s soul unparalleled in history. 
We should exhaust the resources of language before 
we should charge upon the Prussian régime the 
moral infamy which these Germans naively, cheer- 
fully, even proudly, claim for themselves. 

One of the most effective of these German anti- 
German contributions is William Archer’s com- 
pilation, “Gems (?) of German Thought. An 
Anthology of German War Scriptures (Doubleday, 
Page & Co. N. Y.). A certain suggestion of flippant 
scorn in this title, and in the cartoons on the cover- 
slip and the title-page. This is unfortunate, as it 
inevitably creates a suspicion of the book’s entire 
objective fairness; the suspicion, however, is not 
confirmed by the contents. Here are five hundred 
quotations, from more than eighty books and writers, 
carefully classified and referred to their sources, 
from which one can really get an impression of the 
prevailing national attitude, not only since the war, 
but before it. Much material is quoted from a 
somewhat similar collection made in Germany itself 
before the war, Nippold’s “Der Deutsche Chauvin- 
ismus.” 

Nietzsche’s famous dictum may be taken as thie 
motto for the whole collection. “Ye say it is the 
good cause which halloweth even war? I say unto 
war which halloweth 
cause.’ Nietzsche’s hatred of Germany is 
known, and it is often said by apologists in this 
country that his influence on belligerence in Ger- 
many has been wil. In Germany they know better. 
Early in the war, Gerhardt Hauptmann declared 
that “Zarathustra” went with the German soldiers 
into battle, along with “Faust” and the Bible. To 
see if this were true, Professor Deissmann, of Ber- 
lin, made an investigation, and discovered it to be 
absolutely true. There is much testimony of the 
same sort. Similarly, we have heard that Bernhardi 
was unknown and unread in his own country. How 
true this is can be seen by the statement that Bern- 
hardi was formerly a member of the Great General 
Staff, that his book “Germany and the Next War,” 
appearing in the spring of 1912, ran through five 
editions at six marks during that year, and was 
then republished in a cheap popular edition, of which 


is the good every 


well- 


you, it 


Die Post said “it must now become a book for the 
people.” 
clergy. 


It seems to have become a book for the 
Many of the most horrible things in this 
collection are taken from the “Devotions” of leading 
German pastors. It may be objected that such a 
collection is not representative, but gives only the 
isolated and abnormal utterance of individuals. A 
glance at the list of persons quoted will refute this, 
or a comparison with other similar collections, like 
jang’s. The many, represent all 
classes of society, especially those which 
shape public thought and policy. It is the teachers, 
the university professors, the pastors, the publicists, 
the leading editors, who here speak—most of the 
names are eminent, influential. If these so speak 
and teach, how can general public sentiment fail to 
be much the same? These are not obscure fanatics, 
but the great men whom Germany delights to honor, 
at whose feet in happier days the world was glad 
to sit. It is Eucken who speaks, and Harnack and 
Sombart and Rohrbach and Brandl and Haeckel 
and Naumann and Lasson and Wundt and Troeltsch 
and yon Wilamowitz-Mollendorf. 

A further criticism of such a selection of material 
as Mr. Archer gives is the “vou’re another” objec- 
tion ; exactly such an anthology might be made of 
English or American utterances. In answer to this 
it is enough to reply that it is not true. Mr. Archer 
may safely defy any German or anyone else to 
Produce an English parallel to his book. Jingoes 


names are and 


classes 
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are found in all countries, to be sure, but the states- 
men, literary men, clergy, scholars, teachers of Eng- 
land and America have not been talking in anything 
like this way. Let the deadly parallel be produced, 
if its exists. Isolated utterances by unknown poli- 
ticians, speech-making on holidays, might afford a 
few remote parallels—but they would constitute 
only a joke for English and American readers. The 
Germans seem to have heard of only one such Eng- 
lish saying—Decatur’s remark about “my country, 
right or wrong”’—and that they think is British in 
origin, and misquote and misapply. It is precisely 
English and American leaders have not 
talked in this way that the Germans have with one 
voice stigmatized them as hypocrites, believing that 
though their words were fair, their hearts must be 
like German hearts. Compare President Wilson’s 
war-speeches with the Kaiser’s, compare President 
Eliot’s utterances with Harnack’s, compare Sir Gil- 
bert Murray’s with Wilamowitz-Mollendorf’s, and 
the issue is clear. Foolish things have been said in 
England and America; since the war began, the 
crimes of the German government have called out 
passionate denunciation from many of, our clergy 
and other public speakers, but even from the “let- 
ters to the editor” by obscure subscribers to any 
of our metropolitan dailies, nothing remotely resem- 
bling Mr. Archer’s book could be compiled. These 
collections will remain upon our library-shelves as 
the appalling self-characterization for future cen- 
turies of one of the great nations of our time. 
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CONIESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 

XLV. Dourts CoNCERNING “THE DESCENT OF MAN.” 

66 ITHOUT 


progress,’ 


because 


doubting there can be no 
says the late Charles Darwin 

on page 138 (seventh line from the top) 
of my edition of his “Descent of Man.” Well, I 
doubt that, and I doubt the Darwinian theory of 
the descent of man, and most of all I doubt whether 


the progress of the most highly improved Darwinian 


while. 1 observed results 
twenty 


since I began reading the “Descent of 


man is worth have 


during something more than years of it 
Man,” and 
it; Lever may be that our 
last hope will depend on turning around and going 
the other way. IT have no doubt that after learning 
how to use steam and electricity, the aeroplane, the 
phonograph, the airship, the shell, 
scientific theology, the Malthusian theory, the tele- 
phone, the machine the and the 
theory of the survival of the fittest, the Superman 
(who is the most highly improved Darwinian man) 
has descended far enough already, though he is still 


reach a conclusion, it 


dirigible gas 
submarine 


gun, 


apparently with no disposition to stop 
And | doubt if the bottom- 


descending, 
and no bottom visible. 
less pit has a bottom. 

In Figure Three on page 17, Mr. Darwin gives an 
“exact copy from a photogragph” of a young orang, 
showing “the form of the ear at this early age,” 
so that I may compare it with my own ear and a 
other human ears to reach a 


sufficient number of 


scientific conclusion. In doing so, I° might study 
chiefly the lobe, with a view to recording the fre- 
quency of atavism. I doubt that it is advisable to 
do so. It is altogether certain that I know how 
to do worse than any orang ever did do, and that 
I have every opportunity for continuing to learn 
this from those who are actually doing it. If the 
political habits of the “most highly civilized coun- 
tries” (including Mr. Darwin’s as well as my own) 
were revised until they became no more offensive 
and oppressive than those of the orang, or any other 
vegetarian animal, the improvement would be so 
manifest that there would be no doubt about it. I 
am fully aware, however, that I show no signs of 
improvement when forced to a vegetable dict 
because of evolutionary prices for meat, and that I 
am no more likely to practice it consistently than 


the orang does. I have myself observed that the 





orang is wholly unprincipled as a vegetarian. As 
far as I have observed, he is as unprincipled in 
everything else as if he were an evolutionary cabinet 
minister. But he knows less and he 
worse than he knows. 

They say in Spain that “when the river is passed, 
the saint is forgot,’ and there is a variation accord- 
ing to which the “saint is mocked.” As both prov- 
erbs are parables, I do not purpose to mock Charles 
Darwin as the greatest saint among all doubters, or 
to repudiate any part of the debt I owe him for 
what I have learned from him in learning to doubt 
successfully. I am aware that he writes better 
English and knows how tto state facts better than 
any other “scientist” I know of. He makes facts 
of natural history as interesting as a fairy tale, and 
if I were not an expert in fairy tales, I might have 
no doubt whatever of what he wishes me to believe. 
But I can still believe as I please, and as long as 
that liberty is left me, I will refuse to believe him. 
This is because I am finally convinced that no liberty 
of any kind would be left in the politics of a Dar- 
winian world, where every right I might claim as 
mine by nature would be immediately doubted and, 
if found inconvenient by a Superman in office, set 
aside as “out of date” and unscientific,—regardless 
of what it cost to wrest it from*the antique poten- 
tates whose “divine right” the world had checked 
before Darwin could begin doubting. 

As science depends on observation and compari- 
son, I have observed this scientifically in the Dar- 
winian politics of the descent of man during the 
twentieth century until my conclusion is final. When 
beatitudes, creeds, constitutions, bills of rights, 
and declarations of independence are either pro- 
nounced out of date or are revised to make them 
scientific, I want at least two or three of the orig- 
inal, antique Ten Commandments left to rally on for 
the final test of the survival of the fittest against 
the Scientific Superman, who does not fear God, 
regard Man or believe in any devil more “frightful” 
than he knows how to be himself. And that is all 
I know of the hope of political progress through 
“the survival of the fittest.” 


never does 
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The Theatre 


By Samuel Hoffenstein 


HE roar of the smoking world, the rage of 
the bleeding year, 

The reeking sin and sorrow—they do not 

enter here. 


Here Peace still finds a temple to wait the dawning 
Truth, 
Here still the Hour holds solace for unforgetting 
Youth. 


Here Love still meets with Laughter to make the 
earth divine, 
Here Harlequin, immortal, still finds his Columbine. 


The dripping Death whose shadow lies red in every 
clime 
Is here a sombre legend that haunts an ancient time. 


Here Pierrot, still pursuing the glamorous Pierrette, 


Bids those who dare, remember, and those who 


must, forget. 


Here, while the hosts of Horror the lands incar- 
nadine, 

A deathless Art 

Beauty’s shrine. 


keeps burning the lamps at 


What though the jest and jester, as mortal service 
must, 

Be sometimes 
trust— 


less than worthy of the immortal 


Here, still through all the tempest, the peaceful 
tapers gleam, ; 
Serene upon the altar of an eternal Dream. 
—From the New York Times. 
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5 5 Wil 
argent s Wilson 
NOW AT Tih METROPOLII 
MUSIUM 
He ois leaning forward a little, witl 
all arm on each arm of tits chair. Neither 


hand is quite resigned to the situation, 


quite given up to the moment. In the 


left one, especially, we discover an im 


patience which we find again, somewhat 


more faded or more under control, in 


his face. These visitors whom we do 


not see, whom the painter has put us 


in the place of,—did not this professor 


understand several minutes ago every 
thing they could have to say to him? 
Ot course he did. His mind is fleeter 
of foot than their minds. Now he ts 


ready to have them go, he is more than 


ready to turn his chair again to the 
table, where his documents are and his 
heart is. Matter printed or typewritten 
is so much more orderly and informing, 
so much less an interruption, than words 
hot in the mouths of flesh and blood in 
truders. 

What is he professor ot ? 
Those eyes, hard and 


No narrow 
specialty, surely. 
cold although they can stare, on occa 
sion, are evidently accustomed to liberal 
A habit of 
that 
intellect which most resembles his heart, 


prospects. speaking to a 


listening world, from part of his 


lips from. any 
blind 


Wear. 


has saved his didactic 
such look of petulanec as 
half them to Perhaps 
his specialty is the future. Yes, that 
must be it. Mr. Sargent has shown us 


a Professor of the 


nature 


intended 


Future, whom a 
delegation from the present, the coarse 
present in which things are every day 
done or left undone, has inter 
rupted. When the present has picked 
up its hat and bowed itself out he will 
he relieved to be left alone again with 
From The New Republic. 
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A Few Poets 


cither 


the future. 


“Common Men and Women,” by 
Harold W. Gammons (Four Seas Co., 
3oston), 1s a most uncommon. book, 


because of the new and unique theory 
of “Rhythmus,” 
This Rhythmus is a third form of 


contained in the pref- 
ace, 
speaking and writing, which is neither 
poetry nor prose, as the author puts it. 
Mr. Gammons’ new form is something 
different from so-called “poetic prose,” 
say like the once famous work of Os- 
sian, and it is not of discoverable kin 
ship to Amy Lowell’s polyphonic prose. 
It is not so poetical as the form in Hen- 
ley’s “London Voluntaries.” However, 
though one does not “get” exactly what 
Mr. Gammons is driving ‘at in his pref- 


ace, one does get pleasure from ex- 
amples of his own work in this form. 
It is something much like the much 
advertised free verse. It is certainly 


not traditional blank verse. It is not 
poetry, according to common accepta- 
tion, but the “poems” are good reading, 
good word-pictures of incidents, good 
presentations of moods. You don’t find 
a sort of hidden rhythm in it as you 
do in the free verse of Masters, but you 
do find the quality of well-observed life 


in it. “Saving a Nickel” is felicitous 
humor and philosophy too. The “Notice 
in the Paper” is well-done. <A_ speci- 


men “verse” from this “rythmus” from 
“The Masked Lady” 


will illustrate : 
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She taps oi the plate-glass 
With her tiny pincers, 

She is masked, 

A masked lady, Ha! Ha! 
Advertising the almost-diamond, 
The Mexican topaz; 

And a Mexican five-dollar bill 
From Chihuahua 

Goes with each. 


. 
oe 


In “Doreen and the Sentimental 
Bloke” by C. J. Dennis (John Lane, N. 
Y.) we have lots of sentiment and lots 
It is safe to say no modern 


of rhyme. 
time 


hook has appeared for a long 
which is so solid with sentiment and 
so. stuffed with slang. And for the 


benefit of those American readers who 
may not be familiar with this Australian 
brand of slang, the author has given a 
glossary ten pages long. Mr. Charles G. 
Ross told Mirror readers something of 
these locutions, and something of this 
hook too, only recently.) The finest 
thing in the book is the young lady 
who is the cause of both poetry and 
She does 


slang. Her name is Doreen. 
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not speak much and when she does, she 
speaks not in slang but like other per- 
sons. She is a dear person, without too 
much sentiment, but with a lot of com- 
mon sense. The book tells how the man 
fell in love with and married her after 
the usual well-known delays and hin- 
drances, not forgetting the mother-in- 
law, and how he finally became a father 
and settled down upon a fruit farm. It 
may be that in England such a book 
will find many readers, but it does not 
seem likely to become popular in the 
United States. The following is a 


. specimen: 


“Lif’s ’ard,” she ses, an’ then she bright- 
ens up. 

“Still, we ’ave alwus ’ad our bite and 
sup.” 

Doreen’s been sich a help: she ’as in- 
deed,— 


“Some more tea, Willy? ’Ave another 


cup.” 


Willy! O’EU! "Eere was a fiamin’ pill! 

<l montker that alwus makes me ill, 

“Tf il’s the same to you, mum,” I re- 
plies, 


“T answer quicker to the name of Bill. 


“Out Where the West Begins” by 
Arthur Chapman (Doran, N. Y.) is 4 
collection of all sorts of rhymes about 
the fearful and wonderful west, its cow- 
boys, and its ranches and the like. It 
is good newspaper verse and sometimes 
something more. It is chock full of the 
American spirit, The west begins where 
men and women too are franker, less 
so polished—where 


conventional, not 
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life is “on the level” and “in the open.” 


Here is the title-poem : 


Out where the hand clasp’s a_ little 
slronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a_ little 


longer’, 
That's where the !Vest begins ; 
Out where the sun is a little brighter 
Where the snows that fall are a trifle 
whiter, 
Where the bonds of home are a wee biti 
tighter; 
That's where the West begins. 
Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
That’s where the West begins; 
Out where a fresher breese is blowing, 
Where there's laughter in every stream- 
let flowing, 
iVhere there’s more of reaping and less 
of sowing; 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the world is in the making, 

Where fewer hearts in despair are ach- 
ind, 

That’s where the West begins; 
Where there’s more of singing and less 
of sighing, 

Where there’s more of giving and less 
of buying, 

And aman makes friends without half 
trytig— 

That’s where the West begins. 

That the poems have appeal is proved 

by their republication throughout the 

country clipped from the Denver Times, 

where Mr. Chapman first published 

them, practically from day to day. They 

distinctly and_recitable. 

“Pete’s Error” reminds one remotely of 

the “Tam Taggart of Gilgal,” 

by John Hay. It is the tale of the man 

who always grabbed the right hand of 

him before he 

But once he made 


are readable 


famous 


and shot 
could help himself. 


a mistake. 


Pete had follered his programme and 
had passed the fighting word; 

He grabbed the stranger’s right hand, 

when a funny thing occurred; 

Stranger was left-handed, which 

Pete hadn't figgered out, 

And, afore he fixed his error, Pete was 
dead beyond all doubt, 

Another poem, “The Magic Mulligan,” 
tells how an interloper saved himself 
from present future trouble by 
cooking something good to eat. Of 
course if you have never tasted a “mul- 
ligan” you won't “get” the enthusiasm 
but it will make you hungry. Perhaps 
the most realistic one and most appeal- 
ing to a Far Westerner is “The Meet- 


° %» 
ing, 


his opponent 


‘ 


The 


and 


telling how a prairie pony in a 
large city once grabbed the narrator 
Visitor by his clothes, 
“He smelled the sagebrush, durn his 
hide— 

You bet a pony knows.” 


. 
? 


“Wisconsin Sonnets” by Charles H. 
Winke, will, naturally enough interest 
the people of the state of Wisconsin 
nore than those of other states, though 
some of the subjects are common to all 
the states, as “Socialism,” “Dynamite,” 
and “The Aviator.” 


last is good. 


The sestet of the 


Beneath him, through affrighting depths, 
appears 


REEDY’S MIRROR 





The outline of the world, spectral and 


dim, 

Above him arch uncharted realms of 
space ; 

What forces has he conquered! and 


what fears! 
What undreamed victories shall yield to 

him 
And through his bold adventures, to 

the race! 

The author is an admirer of Robert 

M. La Follette, who writes a.most ap 
preciative letter to the author. The son- 
nets to La Follette are well done, though 
jarring to now. 
“Camp Mr. 
Winke has excellent control of the son- 
net 
The yolume is published by the Wis- 
consin Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 


patriotic people just 


Douglas” is true poetry. 


form. He has not much passion. 


- 
oe 
. 


beautiful love- 
“After- 
(John 
interest as 


collections of 
Iemile 
noon” and ‘The 
Lane, Ni. Y.) eX- 
masterful The 
translator is Charles R. Murphy. These 


Two 
Verhaeren, 
Sunlit 


are of 


poems by 


’ 


Hours’ 


amples of translation. 


are songs of married love. They are 

rich in texture and they have a_firm- 

ness in their mellowness. Here is one: 

It is the pleasant hour when lamps are 
ltl; 

Calmness and consolation over all; 

The silences so deep that one could hear 


el feather fall, 


It ts the hour when the beloved comes, 
Like to the sweetly soft and low 
Wandering mist upon the breeze, 
Sweetly slow. 
She speaks no word at firsi—and yet | 
hark, 
Hark to the soul of her, surprise 
[ts gleam and dark, 
And then I kiss her 
One reads this the 
more interest if one knows something of 
that phase of Verhaeren’s genius which 
flames and shouts in Belgian 
poems in the Whitmanesque manner up 
fame is founded. 
are splendid expressions of the modern 
spirit, materialistic and mystical too, as 
Stefan Zweig interprets them in his all 


too little known book on Verhaeren. 


J 
Ld 


eyes. 


Verhaeren with 


those 


on which his Those 


Wiltrid Wilson Gibson's “Livelihood” 
(Macmillan’s, N. Y.) describes in highly 
interesting and extremely vivid pictures 
life 
isa 


among the English lowly. Gibson 
realist with a strong turn for senti- 
ment. His blank verse is correct enough 
and yet it lacks stiffness. He avoids the 


tags oi literary language fairly well. 


His words are simple, the inversions 
very few. He gives you no impression 
of trying to see things from an original 
angle or to say them in a startling way. 
For all that his mostly 
strong and his people mostly rebustious, 
he may be said to be a quiet poet. Here 
is a passage from “The Drove Road,” 
descriptive of a cattle driver in a snow- 


subiects are 


storm: 
“He'd never felt the like- 
Thai wind, it cut clean through him to 
the skin. 
He might be 
bare, 
For all the 
the snow 
Half blinding him, and clagging ta his 
hair, 


mother-naked, walking 


use his clothes wrth 


Were, 
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sind trickling down his spine. Ile'd like 
fo know 
Hehat was the sense of pegging steadily, 


Chilled to the marrow, after a daft herd 


Of draggled beasts he couldn't even 
sec!” 
It would be easy to strike a com 


parison between Gibson and Masefield. 
As men they look alike and their talk 
are alike, but 

Masetield in 


and Gibson is 
different the 
quality of quietness. The men deal with 
Masefield 
vets to closer grips with life and he has 


manners 
from just 
much the same material, but 


a more colorful, dramatic style. He is 
Gib- 


Gibson 


Elizabethan one might say where 
son is more like George Crabbe. 
might be compared too with Chicago's 
iaureate, Carl Sandburg, but Sandburg 
is more identified with his subjects than 
Gibson ever permits himself to be. And 
Sandburg has a passionate message of 
resentment. Gibson stops 


All ot 


“Poems” 


revolt and 


with sympathy. Gibson’s work 


is to be found in newly col- 
lected and published by the Macmillans. 
lt is a most interesting body of work. 
His dramatic sketches are excellent de- 
pictions of the somewhat dull and dumb 
rural English folk. His war poems are 
interesting in that they show the Tommy 
in the trenches thinking not of death or 
glory but of little daily incidents and 
tasks perhaps left untinished at home. 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson is good reading 
He is never dull, He is always 


He 


always. 


saving something. does not write 


merely to be writing. And the spirit 
of the man is one that any reader must 
come to love for a sweetness not 
divorced from strength. 
fe 
“The Wind in the Corn” by Edith 


Franklin Wyatt (Appleton, N. Y.) 1s a 
collection of poems breathing the spirit 
of democracy and the love of nature, in 


good metres, and well rhymed, This 
poct has a elorious love of life. She 
drinks it all—bitter and sweet. She. is, 


perhaps, not too original, but what she 
She is not of the 
She has in 


says she says well. 


“new” school of versifiers. 


her song much reminiscence of singers 


One can say at whatever 
revealing self as a 
appreciation, that Mrs. 
Wyatt’s verse is not so effective as her 
I found 
her volume “The Great Companions” 
(Appleton, N. Y.) a most delightfully 
exhilarating volume. Her poems 
good hut they are like too many other 


gone before. 
risk of 
defective in 


one’s 


literary essays and criticisms. 


are 


good poems that IT remember. 


ote 
. 


“Amores” by D. H. Lawrence (B. W. 
Huebsch, N. Y.), is a collection of love 
poems of all kinds except that of the 
man, “Per- 
“The the 
Lawrence is a passionist. 
poetry man. Some- 
times feel that you 
haven’t quite caught up to him. When 
he drops into rhyme he’s capable of 
anything—as of making “hazel” rhyme 
“kisses” with “ex- 
with “Biuret.” Like- 
sees ‘“Swaling” sun- 
and experiences “turgid electric 
For all this, however, Mr. Law- 
wish he 


such as 
Hands of 


happily married 
fidy,” “Liaison,” 
Betrothed.” 
He is also a new 
he’s so 


new you 


with “ways’ll,” or 
cesses,” or “violet” 
wise Mr. Lawrence 
sets 
aches.” 
rence has power. One could 
had more music, or that one could catch 
the Mr. Lawrence makes to his 
own ear. But at his best this poet has 
the true fire in him and can say with 
piercing effect the things that come 
to a man if whom the desire of the 
flesh rises at times to well-nigh mys 


music 


tical rapture. 


ote 
. 


“Swords for Life,” by Irene Ruthe1 
ford McLeod (B. W. Huebsch, N. Y.), 
is a collection of exquisite poems of 
many moods, all intensely felt. I find 
in them a virginal quality into which 
enters not a little wisdom. The songs 
have a clear vigorousness of expression 
that is very refreshing. The author is 
hardly to be called orthodox. Her 
valuation of beauty is not the market 
value, so to speak, of that commodity 
as expressed by the great ruck of poetry 
I should say the lady is a socialist, and 
would be more so, if there were not a 
cultural feeling in her that prevents her 
running away with herself. In this book 
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I do not tind the riant quality of its 
That had a rapture in it 
not Still, 


is no echo-song but 


predecessor. 
that this 
“Swords for Life’ 
is individual and firm-fixed in a charac- 
the 


one does possess. 


’ 


terfulness that is so words 


seem to be like actions. 


strong 


* ¢, ?. 
oe oe oe 


Heifetz 


By Victor Lichtenstein 

Precocity in the arts is seen in its 
most highly organized state in music, 
and the results are the more bewilder- 
ing when we consider the processes in- 
volved. Instances of precocity in the 
other arts are not as rare as we might 
imagine, however. In painting, many 
small boys and girls are able to sketch 
“from the round” with an accuracy of 
which has 
ceased to be More strik- 
ing are the imagination and power ot 
found asso- 


technique and observation 


remarkable. 


invention which have been 
ciated with a strong feeling for color 
and the human figure. 


In drawing and painting the child is 
mimetic: he can copy someone's copy ; 
he can be taught the direction of a line. 
These, of course, are purely technical 
matters. The lad of eleven, however, 
who plays the Brahms violin concerto 
in public stands on his own feet: the 
effort of memory and technique are ab- 
solutely his own. This is the inex- 
plicable mystery. it that the 
violin, most difficult of all instruments, 
is found in the hands of young chil- 
dren, whose precision of muscular move- 


How is 
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ment, whose correctness of intonation 
seem almost miraculous ? 
Let us for a moment examine the 


means by which the violinist reproduces 
fantasies of the masters. The finger- 
board of the violin, over which the four 
strings are stretched, is about ten inches 
long, with an area of about 13 square 
inches. (The same compass extended in 
a straight line as on the piano key- 
board measures about 24 inches by 4 
inches in width, giving an area of 96 
square inches.) As the space for the 
fingers is so narrow it is evident that 
the utmost delicacy of touch is indis- 
pensable for a satisfactory effect. Then 
the pitch of the instrument must be 
regulated by the performer; this de- 
mands a true ear, the first essential. The 
complex acts which must be performed 
in order to produce a series of sounds 
are the result of manifold impressions 
calling forth muscular movements of 
extreme intricacy, and when these move- 
iments are repeated at ever increasing 
degrees of speed, the will that controlled 
them in their first stages ceases to in- 
fluence them consciously and they dis- 
cover for themselves their own exact 
order and rhythm. | 

In the prodigy, then, we find a highly 
receptive and sensitive musical faculty, 
but one which seems largely unconscious. 
He does not realize the magnitude of 
his performance, and consequently is not 
deterred by the. difficulties which in old- 
er persons would give rise to anxiety 
and nervousness. 

The most baffling problem of all 4s 
the origin of the emotional quality which 
the child conveys by his performance. 








A good deal is no doubt mimetic as in 
the case of the child painter; but his 
own musical appreci- 
ation must to a certain extent keep pace 
with his technique and expand with. it. 

The above considerations were sug- 
gested by a performance of Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle’ on the Vic- 
trola. Perhaps most people would be 
inclined to make light of a dise repro- 
duction as evidence of an artist’s skill, 
but rest assured that the very personality 
of this young Russian can be read from 
his speech in the phonograph. The 
strongest impression was the conviction 
that muscles, nerves, and the 
faculty worked in uncannily 


intelligence and 


musical 
accurate 
co-ordination, that it seemed well-nigh 
impossible for this lad of seventeen to 
draw a false or slovenly tone from his 
instrument. 
played with a manly restraint, a luscious 
purity yet opulence of tone, a scholarly 


In the lyrical episodes he 


dignity of phrasing, that stamped him 
an earnest and remarkably efficient dis- 
ciple of a great master. 

It were futile to compare him with 
Kreisler or Ysaye; there is no com- 
parison. Please remember that Kreisler 
at twelve was a Prix de Rome, the high- 
est award possible at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, that at fourteen he toured 
America with Rosenthal, displaying 
even then the same facile wizardry of 
‘execution we still admire in him. 

Heifetz, by nearly all accounts from 
the east (including that center of all 
earthly culture, Boston) is a miracle un- 
paralleled in the history of music: per- 
haps! This much is certain, however: 
no one.who goes to the Odeon on Feb- 


ruary 8 will have cause for disappoint- 


ment. For does he not play on the 
“one perfect thing” in the world, the 
instrument 

“Fashioned of maple and of pine 
That in Tyrolean forest vast 

Had rocked and wrestled with the 


blast; 

in design, 
lutist’s art, 
minutest part; 
And in its chamber thus 
The hands it 
Had written his unrivaled name, 
‘Antonius Stradivarius,’ ”’ 


Was it 
the 


each 


Iexquisite 
A marvel of 
Perfect in 
hollow 
from whose 


maker came 


—Lonegtfellow, 
And do not forget what “The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table” said about 
violins : 
“The 


Stradivarius. 


old Amati, the 
Piayed on by 


sweet divine 
ancient 
masters till the bow hand lost 
and the 


queathed to 


its power 
stiffened: pe- 
passionate 


flving fingers 
the 


made it 


young en- 


thusiast who Whisper his hid- 
den longing, scream his untold agonies, 


wail his monotonous despair; riding in 


stormy symphonies of mighty orches- 
tras beneath the rushing bow of. their 
lord and Jeader; into lonely prisons 


With improvident artists; into convents 


from Which arose night and day the 
holy hymns with which its tones were 
blended; back to orgies in which it 


learned to howl and laugh as if a 
legion of devils were shut up in it: 

und so given into our hands, its 
pores full of music, stained through 
and through with the concentrated 
sweetness of all the harmonies which 


and faded on its strings,” 
Hear Ileifetz! 


have kindled 


° 
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Coming Shows 


Otis Skinner is coming to St. Louis 
next week in that most delightful com- 
edy written especially for him by 
Booth Tarkington, “Mister Antonio.” 


This is one of the most picturesque and 
artistic roles Mr. Skinner has ever por- 
trayed, As Camaradonio,” the 
With unbound- 
men, he brings 


The week's 


“Tony 
itinerant organ grinder 
ed faith in fellow 
joy into the lives of others. 


his 


engagement opens Sunday night at the 
American. 


ote 

The rather startling ‘Love O' Mike” 
Will appear at the Jefferson next week 
beginning Sunday night, The name 


comes from one of the principal char- 
acters, “Lord Michael an Ieng- 
lish army. office leave 
in America but secretly purchasing mu- 
nitions. The take place at a 
week-end house party where the butler 


Nildare,” 


supposedly on 


scenes 


endeavors to utilize his familiarity 
With the movies to make Kildare a 
hero upon order, and robs the ladies’ 
sleeping quarters while they are pre- 
paring to retire. It is a show of music 
and girls, with much dancing. The 
cast will be headed by George Hassell. 
of 

After. an excursion into the movif 

world Fritzi Scheff has returned to 


vaudeville and will head the bill at the 
Orpheum next Her programme 
will include’ selections grand 
opera and the latest popular songs, not 
overlooking her favorite “Kiss Me 
Again.” Other numbers will be George 
Nash and company in “The Unexpect- 
ed;” the mysterious Milo; Aveling and 
Lloyd in a _ pleasing line of patter; 
Frankie Heath with a quartette of 
song-stories; the seven ‘Honey Boys;” 
and the three Bobs, jovial jugglers. 
oe 

The leading act at the Columbia next 

Venice,” a 


week, 
from 


week will be “A Night in 
dancing, singing and instrumental 
number in which the young Italian 


Other acts 
gymnasts; 


tenor, Little Caruso, stars. 


will be Melvin brothers, 

Arthur Rigby, minstrel man; the Mar- 
tians in “The Astronomer’s Dream of 
Mars;” the Dunedin duo, with many 


surprises; a troupe of trained roosters; 
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Carle and Inez in general nonsense: 
and the Un versal Weekly. 
y 


“The Mississippi Misses,’ an excel- 


lent tabloid f aturing the dances of all 


nations, Will be the topliner at the 
Grand Opera House next week. Other 
numbers are “Circus Days,” by Billy 
and Marie Hart; a farce ealled “Who's 
Your Tailor?” by Kd Jolly and VWini- 
fred Wild; Ikate Watson, “the Hoosier 
girl;’ Lam) and Pearson in ae skit 
called “Just for Fun; the Melvilles in 


Islectries;’” Gilson and 
Stevens, equilibrist; 


“A Study in 
Gray, comediennes; 


and the Universal Weekly. 
ot 
° 
Max Spiegel’s “Social Follies’ are 
scheduled for the Standard next week; 
it is at once burlesque, vaudeville, 


travesty and circus. A special feature 
is the basket-ball game played by ten 
pretty the team any 
amateur local team to meet them upon 
the stage at any performance. The 
company is headed by Harry Seyon and 
Mina Schall. 


challenges 


girls; 


% 

Max 
“Spiegel 
St. 


Spiegel production, 
called the Revue,” will be 
staged in next week at the 
Gayety. The two acts and ten elaborate 
drama, comedy, min- 
The cast includes 
Sheppell, Mae 
the Callahan 
large chorus of 


Another 
Louis 


combine 
and fashion. 
Midgie Miller, Harry 
Clinton, Marie and 
brothers, assisted 
beautiful girls in the singing and danec- 
ing numbers. On Tuesday and Friday 
nights there will be a perfect figure 
contest open to local models. 


scenes 


strelsy 


Cook 


by a 


The Milwaukee lH*abst 
pany will the German 
“Heaven on Barth" at the Victoria 


atre next Sunday evening. 


theatre com- 
comedy 
the- 


present 


ote ofe oe 
- . © 


Gusikoff Recital 


Michel the talented young 
concertmaster of the symphony orches- 
tra, will make his St. Louis debut as a 
recitalist Saturday evening at the Shel- 


Gusikoff, 


don auditorium, playing upon the gen- 
uine Stradivarius recently loaned him 
by Samuel C. Davis. The concert will 
be under the auspices of a number of 


the leading supporters of the orchestra 
and the of Arthur 
Mrs. David Kriegshaber will 


accompaniments. The 


under management 
J. Gaines. 
the 


sramme 


play pro- 


follows: 
i 
Sonate in D Major, No. 1V 
Adagio—Allegro 
Larghetto—A llegro 
II. 
Concerto in D Minor, No. If, Opus 22 
Wieniawski 


Handel 


Allegro moderato 


(Romance) Andante non troppo 


Allegro con fuoco—Allegro moderato 
LEE, 
(a) Chanson Meditation Cottenett 
(b) Tambourin Chinois IKXreisler 
(c) Nocturne in D, Opus 27, No. TI 
Chopin-Wilhelmj 
(d) Sicilian et Rigaudon 


Francouer-WKreisler 
IV. 
Rondo Capriecioso 
Saint-Saens 


Introduet ion ef 


sf of ote 

A pretty V. A. D. nurse who officiates 
a the linen closet of one of London’s 
hig military hospitals tells this enliven- 
ing tale: A few days ago fresh raiment 
was served out to a number of newly- 
arrived Tommies who were in need of 
it. Suddenly one of the men said: “I 
Say, nurse, what do they call cats that 
haven't tails?” “Why, 
Manx replied the unsuspecting 
“Well, then,” said the Tommy, 
you've given me a Manx shirt.” 


o. .@ @ 
eee ee 
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any those are 
cats,” 


nurse, 


Governess—Dorothy, won't you give 


your little brother part of your apple? 
Little Dorothy—No, Fve did that and 


has been criticised ever since-——Judge. 
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Marts and Money 


They have a monotonous and some- 
mysterious market on the Wall 
street exchange. 


what 
fall and 
rise in aimless fashion; they establish 
no changes of real consequence, except 
temporarily and then only in a few 
cases. Advocates of higher values feel 
quite confident of their position. They 
icel parlously optimistic with regard to 
peace prospects. They believe that an 
armistice will be arranged in less than 
three months. This, despite the rather 
militaristic utterances of Count 
Hertling in the Reichstag. 


Quotations 


von 
“They are 
talking back at each other; that’s a good 
said a prominent broker the other 
Maybe so. The outlook remains 
though, in my judgment. 
The Germans are obdurate as regards 
Alsace-Lorraine. They persist in their 
non-possumus attitude. In bear quar- 
ters they still look for an indefinite pro- 
longation of the struggle, and for this 
very reason no disposition is shown to 
cancel important commitments on the 
The little advances that oc- 
cur occasionally are regarded as the out- 
growth principally of covering oper- 
ations by traders who desire to catch a 
small fractions in order to pay 
their running expenses. There are in- 
however, that meritorious 
shares continue to be absorbed by “first- 
class parties’? every time quotations run 
off a point or two. Lately, they have 
been particularly broad respecting the 
leading copper stocks, such as Ana- 
conda, Inspiration, Kennecott, and Utah. 
The Anaconda Copper Co. is said to be 
earning at the rate of $12 per annum on 
its $116,562,500 stock outstanding, and 
therefore in excellent position to main- 
tain its $8 dividend a good while longer. 
Bulls on shares of this class feel happy 
over the ease with which Anaconda and 
Itennecott recovered their last quarterly 
dividends. They consider this a valu- 
able tip that the quotations will go sub- 
stantially higher in the near future. 
They feel much pleased also on account 
of the declaration of the regular quar- 
terly amount of $2 on Greene-Cananea 
Copper, which is rated at 39. The re- 
port from Washington that the official 
Value of the metal had again been fixed 
at 23'4 cents a pound resulted in de- 
clines of one to two points in the prices 
of stocks of the chief producing con- 
cerns, but there was an almost complete 


sign, 
day. 
perplexing, 


short side. 


1ew 


timations, 


recovery on renewed predictions that the 
value would soon be placed at 25 cents. 
All this indicates a somewhat fatuous 
state of mind in copper circles, if not 
something much worse. Well, the lon- 
gevity of hope is proverbial, and the 
infinite variety of Wall street’s tricks 
thoroughly known to every experienced 
speculator. Recurring once more to 
peace talk, I wish to state that it is not 
borne out by the latest quotations for 
foreign exchange. London is unchanged 
at $4.7514 for demand sterling. Drafts 
on Paris are a little lower at 5.73, and 
those on Rome have dropped from 8.40 
to 8.46 lire. In the latter two instances, 
parity is 5.19. The normal for sterling 
is $4.8605. Nor are the words of proph- 
ets of early peace upheld by the present 
French rentes—58, an- 
If the end of 


quotation for 
other absolute minimum. 


the war were truly in sight, these 3 per 


69 















































































































































Now In Progress 


A February Furniture 
Sale that is Different 





Offering a Greater Variety— 
Good Substantial Qualities— 
and Better Values. 











@ The above are the three most important factors 
of this big sale. 
* «= « 


@ How variety plays her part is very noticeable. 
For example, you may desire to furnish a home, or 
you may need but one or two pieces. Whatever 
your requirements, little or big, there is so much 
to choose from here that you cannot help finding 
what you wish with great ease. 


* * * 


@ Then, the good substantial qualities of the fur- 
niture involved mean lasting service, which is the 
only course to certain satisfaction. 


re * * 


@ The better values which predominate are the re- 
sult of fortunate purchases from many of the coun- 
try’s foremost furniture builders. In addition to 
these, we have greatly reduced thousands of dollars 
worth of our own stock to give you the best possible 
values under present conditions. 


Deferred Payments Can be 
Satisfactorily Arranged. 
Fourth 


f$ LMU 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


Floor. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
$2.50 in Merchandise. Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 
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cent bonds would be quoted at about 68, 
while British 2’4 per cent consols, cur- 
rently held at 55!4, would be valued at 
72. rumor a few 


companies, and that the total of the next 
Liberty loan will fall materially short 
expectations. Thoughtful 
reply that the 
secretary of the treasury had told con- 
gress that $10,000,000,000 will have to be 
Inci- 


of present 


There was a people pointed out in 


that strong peace talk could 


70 or 
days ago 
be heard in the executive offices of all 


the leading Wall street banks and trust — raised between now and July 1. 
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| Your Mercantile 
| Savings Account 
Should Be Opened | 


| On or: 


| FEB. 


| It Will Then Draw Interest | 


from February Ist 


Before 


the Mercantile will 


| Government protection. Being a member of the Fed- | 
| eral Reserve System, the Mercantile Trust Company is i|| 
Hi subject to the same supervision and examination as II} 
i National Banks. | | 
\ i 
| MERCANTILE TRUST CO. |, 
I Member Federal Reserve System—U. S. Government Protection | 

| EIGHTH AND LOCUST | 
! OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS UNTIL i 
| 
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\ 6:30 
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dentally, it was noted that the market 
quotation for the untaxable 3! per cent 
had below 98 


time in about two months 


Liberty bonds relapsed 
for the first 
The disagreeableness of this was modi 
fied slightly by hints that the forthcom 
ing loan would draw 334 per cent, and 
be exempt from taxation up to the $250,- 
000 point, 
have advised Mr. McAdoo that the sec 
made 


Some financiers, we are told, 


ond Liberty 4 per cent loan be 
convertible into 334 per cent exempted 
beautiful suggestion. It 1s 


Wall 


a-tip-toe waiting for the treasurer’s an- 


bonds. A 


easy to imagine street standing 


swer, The general bond market is fair 
ly steady at or around previous figures, 
The daily volumes of transactions are 
not heavy, however. Financiers were 
not surprised when informed that the 
did 
for a proposed issue of 4! 
The 


government 


state of California not receive a 
single bid 
per cent highway bonds time is 


not far off when the will 
have a well-nigh exclusive option on the 
surplus funds of the American people. 
Talk the daughters of the 
horse-leach! The beats all 
the ancient similes and metaphors re- 
It pays only 


about two 


world war 
specting avariciousness. 
to the appointment of 
Rio Grande, 


scant attention 


receivers for the Denver & 


Gossip anent railroad shares continues 


This for 
the firmness of quotations for stocks oi 
this 


distinetly cheerful. accounts 


kind. In some cases, prevailing 


quotations are two points above the lev- 
els of a week ago. It is now understood 
that the pending bill seeks a guaranty 
both of interest and dividend payments 
The director-general’s statement that it 
might become necessary to retain federal 
control for two or three years after the 
war was calmly taken on the stock ex 
change. It caused only trifling depreci 
ation in a few cases. Touching poten- 
tialities of earnings and dividends, the 
Hall Street Journal has made some in- 
On Atchison 
mon the percentage of earnings is placed 
at 12.98; on Baltimore & Ohio common 
at 5.5; on Chesapeake & Ohio at 10; on 
Chicago, M. & St. Paul common at 3.5: 
on Great Northern at 9.6; on New York 
Central at 11.9; on Norfolk & Western 
at 14.9; on Northern Pacific at 9.3; on 
Pennsylyania at 8.9; on Southern Pa- 


teresting estimates. com 


cific at 10.7: on Union Pacific at 14.7. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s list of 
stockholders now contains more than 


This bit 
of information is generally construed to 


one hundred thousand names. 


confirm reports of increasing absorption 
ci railroad stocks in recent months. It 
can hardly be questioned that favorable 
action by congress on the administra- 


MIRROR 


tion's proposals will result in striking 
increases in the numbers of stockholders 
of all leading railroad companies. United 
States Steel common is quoted at 91%. 
This denotes an improvement of about 
The latest gyrations in the 
mostly by 


a half point. 
quotation were 
varying conjectures about the quarterly 
payments, to be ordered this week. The 


occasioned 


predominant opinion seemed to antici- 
pate a cut in the extra dividend, which 
has been at the rate of $3 per quarter 
1917. The market for 
funds remains tirm, There’s not much 
time money available at 534 per cent. 
The minimum is likely to be a little 
above 6 per cent before February 1. 
Call loans are rated at 4 per cent, but 
a 5 per cent rate is certain to be again 
effective in the near future. Advices 
from the Transvaal gold mines indicate 
a moderate loss, amounting to about 
$5,000,000, in the 1917 output of gold. 
The shrinkage was wholly due to short- 
age of labor. The Bank of England’s 
reserve ratio still is less than 20 per 
cent, or only about 6 per cent above 
the minimum reached in the 
first week of August, 1914, when the 
rate of discount shot up to 10 per cent. 
A few weeks since, the total of out- 
standing “currency notes” in Great 
Britain went above the $1,000,000,000 
mark for the first time. The exact 
amount was $1,034,800,000 on -December 
(9. as compared with $705,500,000 on the 
like date in 1916. German paper cur- 
rency totalled $1,775,000,000 on Novem- 
her 30 last, or just about $1,000,000,000 
more than on the like date in 1916. Ac- 
cording to a Paris dispatch in the New 
York Heening Post, the depreciation of 
the French franc at the close of last 
year was as follows: 9 per cent on the 
sterling, 10 cent on the 
\merican dollar, 15 per cent on the 
Dutch florin, 35 per cent on the Swiss 
franc, and 37 per cent on the Spanish 
The foregoing makes it mani- 


since March, 


S 
YA 
4 


extreme 


pound per 


peseta. 
fest that the financial disorders are rap- 
idly growing in Europe, so much so, in 
truth, that there cannot be a scintilla of 
doubt that it will take at least five years 
of peace to restore affairs to a condition 
bearing faint resemblance to normal. It's 
a prospect well calculated to dizzy and 
appall. The multifarious problems 
awaiting solution should tax the inge- 
nuity, patience, and resourcefulness of 
statesmen, financiers and sociologists to 
the utmost. A righteous and permanent 
peace will, of course, greatly facilitate 
the titanic task of restoration. 
‘ 


—~ 


Finance in St. Louts 

[It’s a narrow and featureless market 
on Fourth Neither buyers nor 
sellers show aggressive _ initiative. 
There's a littlhe movement on the long 
side occasionally, in one or two quar- 
ters, but it soon comes to a dead stop. 
The public is not in a responsive atti- 
tude, What we behold is a diminutive 
replica of the state of things down east. 
Of late, the main part of business was 


street. 


- transacted in National Candy common, 


the price of which has returned to the 
absolute top mark set last August—38. 
Several hundred shares were disposed 
of. There were no dealings in the first 
and second preferred shares. Ten Con- 
solidated Coal brought 74.75, and nine 
Chicago Railway Equipment 123. United 


Railways issues were neglected: the quo- 
for them denote no material 
changes. The 4s are distinctly firmer, 
however. Five shares of Ely-Walker 
D. G. common brought 106.75, or about 
a point less than in the previous week. 
Interest in banking stocks continues at 
low ebb, with values virtually unchanged, 
or just a trifle lower in one or two in- 
stances. Five Boatmen’s were sold at 
102.50 the other day. The inquiry for 
municipal and other first-class securities 
indicates no improvement. In fact, the 
market is stagnant, and will probably re- 
main so indelinitely. There are many 
choice bargains to be had, and thrifty 
moneyed parties cannot afford to over- 
look them. The time must come when 
bonds of this class will again enjoy a 
rising degree otf popularity, with 
quoted values substantially better than 
they are to-day. 


tations 


° 
oe 
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Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked. 
Boatmen’s Bank ... EU ad 106 
Nat. Bank of Commerce _..116 437 
State National Bank 190 
Mercantile Trust 350 
Miss. Valley Trust 280 
Mortgage Guarantee 125 po 
United Railways com. 4% 
do pfd. 205% 21 
do 4s . 6644 574 
Laclede Gas Os .. 97% 9§ 
Certain-teed com 1114 


do 2d pfrd. 85 89 


St. L. Cotton Compress 414 
Ely & Walker Ist pfd 103%4 
Brown Shoe com 64 65 
do pfd. 93% — 
Consolidated Coal 745, 747, 
Granite-Bimetallic ; 50 
Laclede-Christy Bee 35 50 
National Candy com 38% 3914 
do Ist ptd 101 102 
do 2d pfd i 88 
ote 


Answers to Inquiries 

Investor, Ottumwa, Ia.—Chesapeake 
& Ohio must be considered a promising 
purchase for a long pull. The current 
price of 52 implies a net yield of about 
734 per cent. The 4 per cent dividend 
can safely be maintained. Indeed, it’s 
not improbable that it may be raised to 
5 per cent before long. The company 
is estimated to he earning approximately 
10 per cent on the $62,792,000 outstand- 
ing. In 1910, when 434 per cent was 
paid, the stock’s price was up to 92, the 
best on record. Wall street firmly be- 
lieves that owners of all railroad stocks 
will get a square deal from congress 
and the director-general. 

OpseRverR, Maryville, Mo.—Cosden Oil 
is a highly speculative proposition, and 
therefore ill-suited to the purposes 0! 
the careful investor. Stockholders re- 
ceived a disagreeable surprise, recently, 
when the company declared a 5 per cent 
stock dividend, instead of the usual 6 
per cent in cash. The result was a drop 
of nearly a point in the quotation. This 
is 6% at present, against a high point 
of 1874 in 1917. The absolute maximum 
set in 1916, was 267%. The poard of 
directors has decided to preserve the 
cash resources of the company. Par 
value is $5. 

Lamp, St. Louis.—Erie first preferred 
can never pay more than 4 per cent. 
The present quotation of 24% compares 
with 4914 about a year ago. Under pre- 
vailing conditions, the stock is a better 
speculation than the common, it being 
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figured that the latter stock’s prospects 
are not favorable under federal control. 
The three-year average is put at only 
In the past six or seven 
Erie has put exceptionally 


15@ per cent. 
vears, the 
large portions of its surplus earnings in 
improvements and equipment. This must 
not be forgotten by close students of its 
affairs. The first preferred stands a 
good chance of getting its 4 per cent 
if the government retains control for, 
say, two years. In such event, the mar- 
ket value should move up to at least 50. 

V. A. McPherson, Kkan.—You 
should hold your Corn Products com- 
mon a while longer. The company is 
earning about 20 per cent on it. Your 
chances of getting out even are quite 
vood, The stock has a fairly broad mar- 
ket, and, given generally propitious cir- 
cumstances, the quotation may eventual - 
ly be lifted above 50. Holders have 
never received anything. All preferred 
back-dividends have been paid off. 

LD. P., Aberdeen, Fla.—Under the pro- 
posed federal guaranty of income, stock- 
holders of the Atlantic Coast Line will 
undoubtedly continue to draw 7 per 
This rate was fully 


K., 


cent per annum, 
earned in the three-year period, with a 
cood excess margin, For the fiscal year 
ended June 30 last, the surplus, after 
the 7 per cent, was $5,337,000; in 1915- 
16, it was $4,161,158; in 1914-15, $863,- 
200, Only 5 per cent was paid in 1915 
and 1916, The stock is quoted at 90, 
against 797, on December 20. The high 
point in 1917 was 119. About thirteen 
years ago the price was as high as 170. 
\n additional investment would appear 
advisable, 

Conn.—Tobacco 


INourRER, Norwich, 


Products preferred, paying 7 per cent, 
is not overvalued at 91, the present 
It’s a desirable investment, the 
dividend being safe and 6 per cent paid 
on the $16,000,000 common. 
steadily expanding. The corporation 
has lately acquired the Falk Tobacco 
Co, 


price, 


Business is 


All acquisitions in the last few 
years were paid for out of surpluses. 
sIBIE, EE. St. Louis.—We 
unable to get any information on Pathe- 
scope other than the fact that it is a 
film renting capital stock, 
$1,000,000, all of which is common and 
has a par value of $10, No dividends 


have been 


agency ; 


have been paid. 
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Ben Mobley’s Old Drum 


One of the supreme judges upon be- 
ing asked what he thought of Senator 
Stone’s recent partisan speech in the 
senate, said: 

“When I was a hoy L used to fox hunt 
with Mobley, the black- 
smith. had old Drum, 
whose age with its attendant infirmities 
rendered him unfit for the chase. The 
associations of the old dog’s life was 


sO strongly impressed on his memory 


sen village 


Ben an dog, 


that Whenever we sounded a horn as a 
signal for a night’s run, Drum would 
come whining to the kennel fence and 
heg to accompany us to the woods. As 
soon as the pack struck a trail and were 
in full cry, old Drum’s howl would be 
heard echoing over the hill tops from 
Mobley's home and it would be con- 
tinued until we finished and called in 
the dogs. I noticed that. this annoyed 
Ben, but he said nothing. One night as 
our pack, after a three hours’ run, was 





Norman 
Grey’s and we were waiting for Dr. 
Bill Thurston and Tom 
put in with their dogs, 


rounding the ridge above 
3radbury to 
Drum’s howl 
seemed more reverberating and mourn- 
jul than usual and I said: ‘Ben, why 
don't you chloroform that old dog; he 


is not only useless but a nuisance? 


““T know that,’ said Ben, ‘as well as. 


you do. He has lost his scent, has no 
speed and can only sit on his tail and 
howl, keeping the neighbors awake and 
scaring the negroes to death, who think 
it means a funeral; but he was a good 
dog once and led the pack, and I think I 
ought to put up with him for the little 
time he has leit.’’”’-—Daily Capital News 
(Jefferson City, Mo.). 
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Fighting for Peace 


The following quotation from the 
foreword of Dr. Van  Dyke’s book, 
“Fighting for Peace” by Henry Van 


Dyke (Scribner’s, N. Y.), gives the au- 


thor’s theme in the clearest possible 
manner: 

“So I went to Holland as an envoy 
of the world peace founded on justice, 
which is America’s great desire. For 
that cause I worked and strove. Of 


that cause I am still a devoted follower 
and servant. [ am working for it now, 
but with a difference. It is evident we 
cannot maintain that cause, as the world 
stands to-day, without fighting for it. 
And aiter it is won, it will need pro- 
tection. It must be a peace with Right- 
cousness and Power.” 


Dr. Van Dyke has come to this con- 
clusion because of his experiences at 
the Hague as United States ambassador, 
just before the -war and immediately 
after it broke out. This book sets forth 


vivid and in- 


ma 


experiences in a 
teresting manner, and 
cannot forget. Fact aiter 
lative cvidence of Germany’s guilt, he 
us—facts of which he 
himself he did not the 
full meaning at the time. He tells of 
hints of the invasion of Belgium,* given 
at a dinner party in Luxembourg; of 
being rushed 


these 
Way one 


fact, cumu- 


before 
confesses 


unrolls 


see 


seeing soldiers on trains 
to the frontier, long before war was 
declared. Especially interesting is the 
chapter called “Germany Mendax” 
(“Lying Germany”) which shows up the 


flimsiness of Germany's pretext that 
Russia brought on the war through 
mobilization to protect Serbia. There 
is illuminating lght also on the net- 
work of German intrigue which tried 
to place two spies even in Dr. Van 


Yvke’s establishment. Such material is 
not used by Dr. Van Dyke in any of 
his other books,—and so it is quite 
natural to find him using a different 
style—more personal, less polished and 
‘ess literary, and full of suppressed emo- 
tion. Occasionally he “bubble 
over” in such phrases as “that Potsdam 
rang,” or two clever little stories (after 
the manner of his “Half Told Tales’) 
“A Dialogue on 


does 


called “Apologue,” and 


Peace Between a Householder and a 
Burelar,’—-which is especially apropos. 

The book closes with an excellent dis- 
cussion of the peace terms “Restitution, 
Reparation, Guarantees for the Future” 
aid defines this peace as “A Peace With 


Power.” As can be seen, Dr. Van Dyke 
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Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 


Do you know what this 


distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 





is a “peace at any price’? man—but, his 
price is—to fight! 
ste fe ete 


New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Marvet Pook or AMERICAN Sities. by 
Orton P. Jackson and Frank EK. Evans. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Co.; $2.50. 


\ detailed description of every kind of Amer 
sub 


ican ship—man-o’-war, superdreadnaught, 

marine, destroyer, lightship., liner, yacht, mer 
chantman—with accounts of great sea battles, 
gun firing, signaling and deep sea diving. 
Iustrated with twelve plates in color and 400 


photographs. 


Ezra Pounp: IHlis Metric And Portry. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf; 50c. 
A short biography of Pound and an appre 


ciation of him and his work, with bibliography. 


WILLY-NICKY 
New 


CORRESPONDENCE by Iler 
York: Alfred A. Knopf; 


THE 
man Bernstein. 
$1.00. 


The text of the secret messages 
between the kaiser and the czar, 
planatory notes by Mr. Bernstein and an 
duction by Theodore Roosevelt. 


exchanged 
with « 
intro 


Padraic O’Seasnair 


$1.25. 


STAR 


Driet by Brian 
Boston: , 


Four Seas Co.; 


Poems. 


The author is better known in some 
circles as 


“Grey-Wolf, the Story-Man. 


NOCTURNE OF REMEMBERED SPRING. by Con 
‘ i Ba 


rad Aiken. Boston: Four Seas Co.; $1.25. 

Poems 

Tur Botsuevikt AND Wor-tp Peace by Leon 
Trotzky. New York: Boni & Liveright; $1.50 

Trotzky’s doctrines and purposes expounded 
clearly by himself. With an introduction by 
Lincoln Stetfens. 

Hanp-to-Hanp Figurine by A. BE. Marri 
New York: Macmillan & Co.; $1 

Fighting without weapons as taught by t 
physical director of the army Y. M. ¢ hie 
Camp Sevier, with numerous illustrations and 
clear descriptive captions. For the civilian 
well as the soldier. 

Tue Sout or Ler by Randolph H. Melim 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co.; $1.50. 

\ biographical and psychological study o1 
General Robert E. Lee and his achievement 


Portrait frontispiece. 


TrackLess Recions by G, O. Warren. Ne 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.; $1.25, 
Poems. 
¢, J 
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“Does your wife care anything for 


baseball 7” 
“She never did until one day she 
learned they were going to play two 


games for one admission.”—Boston 
Transcript. 
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A man once rang Russell Sage’s bell 


in the middle of the night. “‘Mr. Sage, 








The 
Cafeteria 
oul 


Coffee Room 


installed in the 


Marquette Hotel 


Is the Finest in 


the City 

















Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 








Great War Ballads 


By 
BROOKES MORE 
Readers of the future (as well as 
to-day) will understand the Great 
War not only from perusal of his- 
tories, but also from Ballads having 
a historical basis and inspired by 





the War. a 
A collection of the most interest- 
ing, beautiful and pathetic ballads. 


True to life and full of action. 


‘or sale by St. Louts News Co., Reedy's 
Mirror, St. Louis, Brentano's, The Baker @& 
Zaylor Co., New York; A. C. McClurg @ 
Co., Chicago—and all Bookstoves. 

$1.50 net 


Thrash - Lick Publishing Co. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas U.S.A 








“What's that to 
me?” growled Russell, as he shivered in 
“My note falls due to- 
snapped 


[ can’t sleep,” he said, 


his nightshirt. 


morrow—” “I know it does,” 


Sage. “And I want to tell you, sir, | 
can’t sleep a wink because I can’t pay 
it.” “Go to the dickens!” roared Sage 


“Now I can’t sleep a wink, either.” 


ee 
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When passing’ behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 
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REGUS PAT OFF 


A. BEVERAGE 


Our boys in the Navy enjoy their 
Bevo. The Navy Department has put 
its official seal of endorsement on this 
triumph in soft drinks, by allowing it 
to be sold and served on all naval 
vessels. - 


Ashore or afloat, you will find in Bevo 
a palate-pleasing, refreshing and nu- 
tritious beverage. 


Just the thing to take along for sail 
or cruise — auto trip or camp and for 
the ice-box at home. 


SeeTiar(hown Bears Tus Fox CAUTION gen Tier Sus 


Bevo—the all-year-’round 
soft drink 


Bevo is sold in bottles only and is bottled 
exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH—ST. LOUIS 





A Million and a Half Miles 
of New ‘Telephone Wire! 


LURING the past year in order to meet the rapidly in- 

creasing requirements for telephone service, the Bell 

System has added to its wire facilities alone a million and a 
half miles of wire! 


TTHIS NEW WIRE represents an investment of more 
than thirty-five million dollars and is sufficient to en- 
circle the earth at the Equator more than fifty times! 


PRHE ADDITION of this telephone wire represents but 
part of a tremendous amount of work this company 

| has done to prepare your telephone system for war-time 

service. 

Your co-operation in the care of your telephone 

apparatus will help to conserve equipment diffi- 

cult to replace at the present time. 


| enemas Bell Telephone Company 
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Exactly as Advertised 


The Golden Rule of Business 
Sy Fe 









Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns which we have planned 
and directed were successful, because they were per- 


sonal and practical. 


All advertising should approach personal salesman- 
ship as nearl,) as possible. 


Sound analysis—original methods—consistent co- 
operation—merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Write or phone for an appointment. 





Simpson Advertising, Service Company 


«Phone, Olive 462 


ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


Syndicate Trust Bldg. 


OFFICES FOR RENT IN 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


===. ME 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 


The Best Equipped 
and Best Located 
Offices in the City 




















E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephones: Main 1735, 
Central 377-R 
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